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REPRINT OF A LETTER BY REV. LUKE V. McCABE, D.D., 
SHOWING THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE ‘‘MAINE”’, FEBRUARY 15, 1898. 

PREFATORY NOTE. | 


OVERBROOK, June 28, 1911. 


Diar Mr, GrirFIn: 

I am pleased to learn from your note that you wish to republish my old 
article on the “ Marng,” and willingly comply with your request for a copy. 
I think it well, however, to prefix a little prefatory note in order to make my 
view more generally intelligible. 

It should be remembered that the “ Marne” was originally designed and 
built for a cruiser. It was only after her construction was nearly complete 


that she was changed into a battleship, Afterwards when she was finished 
accdrding to the new designs, it was found that they did not work out as 
expécted; and a part of her armament had to be moved further back in order 
to balance the weight of her powerful ram and keep her head above water. 
The mechanical principle involved in this operation is well exemplified in the 
familiar play of see-saw. The greater weight on each end, and the farther 
apart, the greater the strain, and consequent danger of breaking, of the board 
or pole. In the case of the “ Marne,” the greater downward pressure in the 
bow ahd towards the centre and rear, in conjunction with the upward pressure 
of the water acting as a support or fulcrum in the space intervening caused 
a'‘tension and strain greater than had been calculated for. This strain she 
proved herself strong enough to withstand successfully for over two years; 
but it was all the time weakening her power of resistance and finally produced 
the catastrophe. This was due, therefore, to no explosion of gun-powder or 
other combustible from the inside, and still less from the outside, of the 
vessel. Of the two main explosions so-called, which have been testified to, 
the first I considered to consist simply in the breaking of the keel, caused by 
the inevitable operation of natural forces as already stated; and the second, 
to be the consequent breaking in two and tearing apart of the whole of the 
ship’s supefstructure. 

I would call attention especially to the extracts from the testimony of 
Chief Engineer Howell, Paymaster Ray, and Lieutenant Jungen given at 
pages 6 and 8 (of the original edition), and particularly to the parts italicized. 

As I am just getting ready to leave on my vacation, I have not time to 
add anything more nor do I think it necessary. The uncovering of the 
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‘wreck dnd the completion of the operations now going on will, I, am_.confident, 
enable every one who wishes, to test the correctness of the view here put 
forward; for I cannot agree with the statement in a recent interview that 
the problem is impossible of solution and that the secret will never be known. 


Yours sincerely, 


LUKE V. McCABE. 


Note.—The following communication was sent to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations with the accompanying note, on 
‘Wednesday last. It was also sent to some of the newspapers, but 
so far. they have not seen fit to publish it. It was prepared from a 
comparison of several newspaper reports, or rather, extracts from 
the official report, but I have to-day compared it with the official 
document, and slightly enlarged a few paragraphs. 

L. V. McCase. 
April 11, 1808. 


(Copy.) 
To the Honorable C. K. Davis, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Sir: I fear that your honorable committee, in its investigation 
of the cause of the Maine disaster, has not considered the probability, 
or even the possibility, of its being due to the cause set forth in the 
enclosed communication. 

I request that you at least have it read and given such attention 
as, in their judgment, it may deserve. 

I regret that I have been unable to send it sooner, but the idea 
did not suggest itself till after a study of the evidence, which I 
began some days after its publication for the purpose of under- 
standing the precise meaning of a passage occurring in the report 
of the Court of Inquiry and quoted by the President in his message 
on the subject. 

With great respect. your obedient servant, 
Luxe V..McCase. 


THE MAINE DISASTER. 

The true cause of the terrible Maine disaster has not yet been 
ascertained. That it was not due to an internal explosion or to any 
lack of care and discipline on the part of her officers and men is 
absolutely certain; the report of the Court of Inquiry and the 
published testimony establish that much; but that it was owing to 
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the expiosion of a submarine mine, causing the partial explosion of 
two or more of her forward magazines is not certain; it is only an 
inference that appears, indeed, at first sight to-follow naturally 
enough from the truth just stated; yet it is in reality an unwar- 
ranted inference, for it is not the only alternative, anda careful and 
impartial reading of the evidence leads, I am convinced, to quite a 
different conclusion. 

In the first place, the reports of the divers and all the evidence 
bearing on the point go to show that neither the forward nor the 
other magazines have exploded at all. What, then, caused the 
disaster? The question admits of an easy answer and one that 
appears to satisfy fully all the conditions of the problem. “vA 

The principal facts respecting the present appearance and con+ 
dition of the wreck, as ascertained from the diversi report and from 
the inspection of the parts now above or near the stirfacg,of the 
water, may be briefly stated as follows: The keel of the Maine for 
two-thirds of its length, from the stern to the conning-tower ‘sup- 
ports and central station immediately in front of the forward boilers 
and fire-room, now rests horizontally on ‘the bottom of the harbor.* 
Just about the latter point mentioned it bends, and after describing a 
remarkable curve rises almost perpendicularly to within a few feet 
of the surface of the water. Here at frame 18 the mighty keel 
bends again, and after a sharp curve descends at a very steep slant 
to the bottom, thus forming a sort of large inverted A. The keel 
proper or flat keel is not broken but bent, and no holes have been 
discovered in it, but such as belonged to it originally and now serve 
to identify its different parts. The vertical keel, however, or keel- 
son, as I take it to be, running along over it, and, of course, rising 
with it, is broken at or near the top or highest point reached, at 
frame 17; but this vertical keel was less than one inch thick, and 
though 36 inches high was weakened at the point of fracture by a 
three-inch pipe (internal diameter) that had here passed through it. 
The keel in rising bent also or warped somewhat to starboard, as 
the top of the inverted A formed by it does not stand in a straight 
fore-and-aft line with its other parts. . The. bottom of the ship, 
which is normally a little over six feet above the plane of the keel, 
is in this section bent and raised in the same general direction as the 
latter, the inside plating on the port side at frame 17 appearing 


*From another report it appears to be “sloping gently upwards,” 
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four feet above water and the outside forming another immense 
inverted «\, as it is styled, but in reality having a sort of diamond 
or rhomboid shape, since the divers have found that at about 
twenty feet or more under water fore and aft parts of the bottom 
originally sixty feet apart now approach each other within a few 
inches. It is to be noticed that this immense plating runs con- 
tinuously up and down, apparently without a break, and keeps at 
least generally its proper relative position with respect to the keel. 

It is difficult to conceive an.external or any other explosion 
producing such conditions; but we know that the Maine “had a 
tendency to go down by the head.” These are the exact words of 
Naval Constructor Bowles, of the Brooklyn navy yard, as given by 
the New York Sun of February 23 last, in the interview printed on 
page 2; and at the time she was launched I recollect reading in the 
newspapers that she stuck her nose in the water, but it was hoped 
that her armament could be so arranged as to remedy this defect. 
To have this effect her forward part had, of course, to be com- 
paratively lightened and her center of gravity moved further back 
than was at first intended. Even after this readjustment it was 
considered desirable. to empty her forward coal bunkers first for 
the purpose of lightening her in that region, as the immense weight 
of her terrible ram or ram-bow, as it is technically called, still tended 
to draw her head downwards. “ These pockets had to be emptied 
before the coal in the bunkers could be got at; but Mr. Bowles 
says that as the Maine had a tendency to go down by the head, it 
was the custom to empty these pockets and the bunkers beside this 
magazine” (the forward 10-inch magazine) “among the first.” 
Description of the Maine from Mr. Bowles’ interview in New 
York Sun just referred to. 

What an immense strain this arrangement must have caused 
to the comparatively light portion of her structure intervening 
between the ram and the forward boilers! A strain increased by 
the consumption of every ton of coal taken from her forward 
bunkers. True, her strong frame and powerful * keel were able 
to stand the strain for years; but it must have been constantly 
exerting its force, and the power of resistance gradually and im- 
perceptibly diminishing, it could only have been a question of time 
when the crash would come. 


* Powerful indeed for a cruiser, but not enough so for a battleship, if she 
was to last for any considerable length of time. 
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At last the crash did come, and just about halfway between 
the bow and the forward boilers, immediately in front of the 
foremast, the mighty keel itself gave way, and, following the 
line of least resistance, necessarily rose and bent like 4 fishing rod, 
tearing with it and forcing up the ship’s sides, beams, bulkheads, 
decks, and everything else in its path, till the fore-and-aft parts of 
the forward section bumped together and the strain was relieved 
by the bow striking bottom and the after part crushing down and 
sinking. 

We can now understand why the edges of the breaks and 
cracks in the plates present so torn and jagged an appearance, the 
wrinkling and buckling of the vertical keel, decks, &c.; and the 
peculiar character of the dull, muffled, deafening sound or roar first 
heard, as well as the facts testified to by the spectators on board the 
City of Washington, which was only 300 feet off to port and astern. 

Let me quote some pertinent passages from the mass of testi- 
mony given before the Court of Inquiry. 


Captain SicsBee, who at the time of the disaster was in the 
cabin, near the end of the vessel, says: 


“Tt was a bursting, rending, or crashing sound or roar of 
immense volume, largely metallic in character. It was succeeded 
by a metallic sound, probably of falling debris, a trembling and 
lurching motion of the vessel, then an impression of subsidence, 
attended by an eclipsé of the electric lights.and intense darkness 
within the cabin.” * * * (Senate Document No. 207, p. 15.) 


Lieutenant Hotman describes the sound he heard as consisting 
of “a low rumbling—comparatively speaking, a low and heavy 
rumbling—followed by a heavy booming explosion.” 


Lieutenant Brow testifies : 


“T was writing at the time and heard forward, and apparently 
at some distance—that is to say, well up. in the bow, as far as I 
could, judge from the sound—an explosion. Instantly the lights 
went out. I rushed out of my room to see the cause of it, and 
befote'I could get more than six:feet from my room a second and 
mtich’ more violent explosion: followed. * * * My first im- 
pression was that we had been fired on, and I remember feeling sur- 
prised that it should have been by such a heavy gun. When the 
second explosion occurred I recognized the fact that the ship was 
sinking and had been blown up. * * * 

“Q. Will you please describe your sensation of the fitst shock 
a little more fully? : 
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“A. The first shock was not a very severé one, although it was 
sufficient to.put all of the lights out. It impressed me as sounding; 
as. nearly as I can recollect, like a 10-inch gun- fired close aboard. 
My recollection is that | was surprised that they should fire.on us 
with such large guns so close aboard. 

“'Q. Suppose you had heard no report in connection with this; 
what would you have supposed—what was the shock like? 

“A. It was a dull concussion, not like the shock ‘of a rapid- 
firing gun or a 6-inch gun. .It was longer and deeper in tone, and 
also with more of a shake. 
hi Q. Did the first explosion, or whatever it was, list the ship 
any: 

“ A. I think not.” 


Chief Engineer Howe. testified : 


“‘T was suddenly startled by an unusual shock. There was then 
a continued series of convulsions, and a noise like the tearing of the 
ship to pieces, then a tremendous crash, then apparently the sound 
of falling debris. Then the ship felt as if it was wavering and 
unsteady of the deck. I noticed no list of the ship until after this 
series of shocks.” 


Paymaster Ray said: “ My first impression, my first shock you 
might say, was a sort of an upheaval. My impression then was, 
from the downward taddenty, that the ship had broken in two, and 
that she was sinking.” 


Private ANTHONY, the orderly on duty, was standing on the 
main. deck, just outside the door .(of the captain’s cabin), on the 
starboard side, when he “ first noticed a trembling and buckling of 
the decks, and then this prolonged roar—not a short report, but a 
prolonged roar. * * * At'the first. shoek: the ship instantly— 
that is, the quarter deck where. E. was.standing—-dipped forward: and 
to port. It apparently broke in the middle, surged. forward, . and 
then canted over to port. 

“Q. Canted over to port after the first shock? . 

. “A, Yes. It was continually settling more to port while I was - 
on board. 7 ee 
. Did you see any water with it? 
Rs A. I did not notice that, sir. I statted i in the cabin at once.’ 


- Lieutenant BLanpin, the watch officér on the deck at the time, 
‘saw a flare, but no’actual flame. He could not locate definitely the 
onpuiin He saw no!water thrown up by the explosion. Within 
a thinute after the explosion the forward part of the ship was under 
water. In less than three minutes she was at the bottom. Although 
he was impressed by the idea that there wére two explosions, he 
could not describe the difference between them. He noticed no up- 
heaval of the ship.” 
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Lieutenant Hoop was on the deck at the time of the explosion. 
“The first shock,” he said, “felt and sounded like an explosion 
under water. The second explosion carried the whole starboard 
side of the forward deck up into the air, and he saw after that an 
immense mass of foaming water, wreckage, and groaning men. 
* *.* . The first (explosion ) ipweagt no big wave, but just a 
mass of foaming water.” 


“Q. When you first saw this hing was there a large batch of 
solid flame? 
“A. No.; I didn’t see any flame whatever. 
“Q. You are sure you reached the deck in’time to see the 
large explosion ? Get wiDeites 
“A. I was on deck in time to see everything. *. * * 
. How much of a wave was thrown over in your direction? 
“A. There didn’t seem to be much of a wave with us, but there 
was a decided movement of the vessel shortly afterwards: * * * 
“Q. Did you see any dead fish around the bay? 
“ A. I never saw any; no, sir. 
“Q. Have you ever heard that fish leave this harbor at night 
and go outside? 
“A. I never heard any remark about that. I have seen a good 
many fish here, but they were very s small fish—just spluttering about 
on the top of the water.” * * 


Captain Stevens, of the City of Washington: “ Heard a dull, 
muffled explosion and commotion, like as though it were under 
water, followed instantly by a terrific explosion. * * 

“Q. Did you feel any trembling of your own ship at either of 
the explosions ? 

“A. The last one I did, but the first one I did not. Everything 
shook. * * * My first impression was, when I heard this noise, 
that it was a gun or a salute, but then changed instantly.” 

SIGMUND ROTSCHILD, a passenger on the City of Washington, 
said: 

“ The noise of a shot attracted his attention to the Maine, and 
he saw her bow rise up out-of the water, followed closely by the 
terrific explosion. * * * In Jess than a minute her bow had 
disappeared.” 


I would call special attention to the two following passages. 
The first is from the testimony of Lieutenant’ JUNGEN (Vinee 
Document, p. 132) : 

“Tt was not an explosion. It was a dull, deafening roar, fol- 
lowed immediately by a tremendous crash, and it seemed as | though 
the whole ship was falling to pieces.” 

The other is from the examination of Captain S1csBEE: 
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“Q. Do you think that the forward six-inch magazine blew up? 

“A. I do not think so. I cannot find reason to suppose so. 
One man, at least, was blown out of the forward superstructure into 
the water. It is more than probable that he would have béen blown 
to atoms if the magazine had exploded.” 

It will be remarked that this opinion of the captain was subse- 
quently fully borne out by the condition of the shells and powder- 
tanks found by the divers, the powder itself having apparently been 
dissolved by the water and converted into mud. 

In this connection I may appropriately quote a paragraph from 
a prominent Philadelphia newspaper, The Record (of this morning’s 
issue, April 11): 

“Tt will be recalled by those whose memories are even moder- 
ately retentive that Captain Sigsbee, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, which was printed in all 
the newspapers, absolutely declined to express any opinion, when 
asked who was responsible for the destruction of his ship. The 
story, widely published yesterday and vouched for by a member of 
the committee, to the effect that Captain Sigsbee had sworn that the 
Maine was blown up by a mine connected by wire either: from the 
shore or from the Alphonso XII, was therefore a monstrous and 
malignant falsehood. The fellow who started this mischievous and 
designedly inflammatory rumor ought to be publicly whipped.” 


Yet this is but one of the many falsehoods that have been circu- 
xlated in regard to the whoie lamentable affair. For instance, no 
evidence whatever was brought before the Court of Inquiry for the 
report that windows were broken and houses shaken in Havana by 
the shock occasioned by the destruction of the Maine. 

Captain TeaspALe, of the British bark Deva, testified: 

“ My first impression was that we had been fired on. * * 
My impulse had been at first to go to my quarters, but at the second 
explosion I abandoned all thought of this and realized that it was 
a question of whether I could reach the deck or not before the 
ship sank.” 

The only conclusion, from ail the established facts and the pub- 
lished evidence in the case, that is at all warranted is, I am con: 
vinced, that the destruction of the Maine was caused by neither an 
internal nor an external explosion, but was due to her forward part 
breaking in two by reason of defective construction and the strain 
resulting from the disproportionate weight of her ram. 


* 
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That her officers have not thought of this, but have attributed 
it to a supposed submarine mine, is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the tension to which their minds have been subjected and 
the prepossessions which naturally suggested such an explanation, 
especially as the real cause was one which could not have come 
under their observation. Something of the force of these preposses- 
sions we can understand when we find an officer supposing that they 
had been fired on without a moment’s notice, and at once rushing 
to his quarters—that is, to the station assigned him in case of battle. 

I do not think it necessary to enlarge here on the facts proved 
by the evidence quoted, and by more that might be quoted, that no 
jet of water was thrown up, no big wave produced, and no dead 
fish found in the harbor in order to prove the falsity of the inference 
that because there was no internal explosion, therefore there must 
have been an external one. What to my mind is decisive is the 
ascertained position and. condition of the keel and of the bottom 
plating, which, I am persuaded, could be produced by no explosion, 
external or otherwise. What has been called the center of impact 
should have been. called the center of least resistance. 

The real. cause seems never to have occurred to the court or 
others as even a possible one, and accordingly no expert or specialist 
was examined with particular reference to the points now brought 
forward. 

It is a satisfaction to find that the supposed enemies proved to 
be friends, and to read in Mr. Rotschild’s testimony that “ the boats 
of the Spanish warship Alphonso XII were prompt to go to the 
rescue and were aided by the search-lights.” 

I am confident that if this matter is properly brought to the 
notice of the public the honor and conscience of the country will 
demand that the Maine disaster shall be further investigated with 
the aid of specialists in mathematical and mechanical science, its 
true cause ascertained, and the responsibility placed where it 
properly belongs. L. V. McCase. 

Overprook, Pa., April 4. 


“ GILDED COWARDICE.” 

“There are times when silence is golden. There are other 
times when it is simply gilded cowardice passing for prudence.” 
So Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston, said in his Address to Synod, 
February 11, 1908. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BISHOP CHEVERUS OF 
BOSTON AND BISHOP PLESSIS OF QUEBEC. 


From copies of many letters which passed between Rt. Rev. 
John Cheverus, Bishop of Boston, and Rt. Rev. Joseph Octave 
Plessis of Quebec, THE RESEARCHES presents the following as 
transcripts from the Archives of Quebec,’ as translated by Rev. 
Lionel St. George Lindsay, Archivist, at the Cathedral at Quebec: 


BISHOP-ELECT CHEVERUS OF BOSTON TO BISHOP PLESSIS OF QUEBEC. 
[From the Quebec Archives. ] 


A SPANISH COLONEL SEEKS INFORMATION OF THE CHURCH IN 
CANADA—NEWS FROM FATHER FLAGET IN-~ FRANCE. 


Boston, June 26, 1810. 


Monseigneur—The present letter will be handed you by Don 
Gongalis y Montoyer, a Colonel in the Service of Spain, a man of 
worth and distinction. He is the bearer of passports from Mr. 
Jackson, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty. I have 
no doubt that in Canada, as well as here, the most distinguished 
persons will give him a cordial greeting, but he desires particulary 
to acquaint himself with the ecclesiastical institutions of Canada, 
and I presume that you will be so kind as to provide him with the 
means of so doing. I will owe you, therefore, a particular obliga- 
tion, and will deem myself happy to be of any service to you in this 
country. 

I wrote, about a fortnight ago, to Monsieur Desjardins,* who 
has doubtless shown you my letter. I have not yet received from 
Baltimore any news‘concerning its object, so that matters are still 
at the same point. 

A thousand respectful compliments to dear M. Desjardins. 1 
have no doubt that, if he is in Quebec, he will cheerfully render 
Don Gonzalis any little service within his power. 

Allow me also to present my respects to M. de la Mare. T 


*Two priests of that name, brothers, Phillipe Jean Louis and Joseph, 
fleeing the Revolution, had offered their services to the Church of Canada. 
The elder, who set foot on Canadian soil in 1793, returned to France in 1802, 
was Vicar-General successively to the Bishops of Bayeux, Orleans and Paris. 
He died in 1833. Joseph, the younger, died in Canada in 1848. Both were 
Chaplains of the Ursuline Monastery in Quebec. It is to the latter that 
Bishop Cheverus alludes in this letter.—L. L. 
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forwarded to him, three weeks ago, a letter which had been sent 
here to his address. ‘Perhaps he, too, may be serviceable to Don 
Gonzalis who is perfectly conversant with the French tongue. 

The following is an extract from a letter dated March 27, 1810, 
written from Paris by M. Flaget, Bishop-elect of Frankfort [Bards- 
town] in Kentucky: : 

“Doctor Concannen has at last informed us that he is on his 
way to Paris since the 26th of this month. He hopes to be with me 
in the middle of April. He is accompanied by nobody. He rejoices 
that I am still in France, so that he may travel with me. It is prob- 
able that we shall profit by the same vessel by which I came, to 
teturn. It would, therefore, be in the course of May that we 
should sail-for America. Fiat, Fiat, for I feel very lonely in France. 

“ Shall I have any travelling companions, or shall I have none? 
That is a problem which God alone can solve. Several among thent 
would agree to come and ardently desire it, but there are so many 
obstacles to overcome, that unless God work a sort of miracle, I 
shall not be able to draw them away from their country.” 

You know, perhaps, that on the 8th of this month twelve French 
Ursulines arrived in Philadelphia. They are destined for the Con- 
vent of New Orleans, which wanted subjects.* 

My dear and venerable confrere, M. Matignon, is on a mission 
since six weeks at 200 miles from here, at Newcastle in the district 
of Maine, where we have a small church. I expect him ii a fort- 
night. 

If I can be of any service here to you or to your friends, pray 
dispose of me. I recommend myself especially to your prayers, in 
order that if I must submit to bear the burden of the episcopate, 
God may give me the grace of walking in your footsteps. 

I have the honor to be, with the deepest veneration, Mon- 
seigneur, 

Your Lordship’s Most humble and obedient servant, 
Joun[’?] CHEVERUS. 


P.S.—I am also informed that letters have been lately received 
from M. Tessier, missionary in Tonquin. They greatly want for 
missionaries in that country. A letter from the purveyor (pro- 


* There were but eight according to the records of the Ursulines of New 
Orleans. 
1 Sic. 
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<ureur) of Macao announces the erection of a new seminary at 
Pingank. I have not been informed of the precise date of ‘those 
letters. 


BISHOP PLESSIS OF QUEBEC TO BISHOP CHEVERUS OF BOSTON—AP- 
POINTS HIM VICAR-GENERAL AND REQUESTS A LIKE APPOINT- 
MENT FOR HIMSELF SO AS TO “ AVOID INCONVENIENCES ARISING 
FROM UNCERTAINTY OR WANT OF JURISDICTION ” WHERE THEIR 
DIOCESES “ ARE CONTERMINOUS.” 


MONSEIGNEUR PLESSIS TO MONSEIGNEUR CHEVERUS. 


Monseigneur—A. young notary. of this city, Canadian-born and 
Catholic, of the highest respectability as you will judge for your- 
self when you have seen him; has requested me to recommend him 
to Your Lordship to whom he intends to pay his respects in the 
course of the few weeks’ trip he is making in the United States. 

I reproach myself, Monseigneur, with not having sooner satis- 
fied the desire I felt to congratulate you on your accession to the 
episcopate, or rather, to congratulate your diocesans for having at 
their head a Pastor according to God’s heart, whose piety and 
enlightenment will place on a good footing their new-born church. 
Judging by the difficulties of every nature offered me by a Diocese 
established 137 years ago, I will understand how many your Lord- 
ship will encounter in establishing a diocese which is still in a 
fallow condition and under a government of a different religion. 
But divine Providence whose will it is that the Kingdom of God 
wrested from several nations of Europe be transferred to America, 
will render even your ways and will arm you with a courage pro- 
portionate to the contradictions inseparable from our laboring 
ministry. . 

I have requested, Monseigneur, the Archbishop to be so: kind 
as to acquaint me with the divisions of the new Diocese so as to 
know those bordering on mine. I have also asked him to tell me 
who was the administrator of that of New York. His answer has 
not yet reached me. But, as I have no doubt that your diocese and 
mine are conterminous in the direction of New Brunswick and 
apparently in several other places, I take the liberty of addressing 
you the letters of a Vicar-General, which will also be Common to 
ali your Vicars-General, so as to avoid inconveniences arising from 
uncertainty or a want of jurisdiction. The only extraordinary 
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faculties | am empowered to communicate and to which the enclosed 
Commission alludes, are those in 29 articles which the Holy See is. 
accustomed to give to Missionaries Apostolic and which Your Lord- 
ship has doubtless received as well as I. I trust, Monseigneur, that 
you will have the goodness of appointing me your Vicar-General, 
and that my Vicars-General will share in the same favor. 

As we are united by the bonds of a same commission and of a 
same priesthood, nothing will be more agreeable to me, in any and 
every case than to correspond with Your. Lordship and to be often 
able to respect the sentiments of esteem and veneration with whiclr 
I remain, &c., J. O., Ev. de Quebec. 


BISHOP CHEVERUS TO BISHOP PLESSIS INFORMING: 
HIM OF THE BOUNDARIES OF THE NEW SEES. 


Boston, this 20th January, 1811. 

Monseigneur—It was between Mass and Vespers that M. Bis- 
serer came to bring me the dispatches from Your Lordship. You. 
may be assured that in his behalf and in that of any body else you 
may recommend to me.I shall be happy to do all in my power. 

I received with respect and gratitude the faculties you were 
kind enough to communicate to me. I have already made use of 
them by communicating them to M. Romagné, a respectable priest 
who is here, but will soon leave Boston, and who lives with the: 
Indians at Passamaquoddy, in the frontier of the United States and 
of New Brunswick. M. Duvert,* who leaves to-morrow morning 
at four o’clock does not give me time to send you official letters like 
those with which you have honored me. I shall do so on the first 
occasion, and I pray you meanwhile to consider as sufficient the 
request I make you to look upon such faculties as being granted and’ 
to deign to accept all the powers I am entitled to communicate to: 
Your Lordship and to your Vicars-General. My lately consecrated 
colleagues and myself have received the 29 articles which you men-- 
tion, and moreover the faculty of dispensing from the impediment 
between sponsor and godchild, of reciting Matins every day of the 
year at two o’clock in the afternoon, of granting permission to read 
and to keep prohibited books, provided this faculty be used sparingly, 
and with the exception of obscene books and several others described’ 
by name. 


* The bearer of this letter. 
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I will try to obtain from Baltimore a copy of the Bull indicating 
the limits of the different dioceses, and I will try to have it sent you. 
My diocese touches yours East by the district of Maine towards the 
frontier of New Brunswick, North by the State of Vermont, and in 
the Northwest of the district of Maine on the frontier of Canada. 
My diocese comprises the whole of New England, namely: Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The Diocese of New York which also touches yours, 
embraces all the State of New York and a part of New Jersey. 
The diocese of Philadelphia does not touch you. It comprises all 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the southern portion of New Jersey. 
The Diocese of Bardstown in Kentucky includes all the Western 
territory from Louisiana to the Northern lakes, lakes Erie and 
Huron, and is, consequently, one of your neighbors, at least so I 
think, for I don’t remember exactly the limits of that immense 
diocese. That of Baltimore comprises Maryland, Virginia, the two 
‘Carolinas and Georgia. 

The. Vicar-General at New York, sede vacante, is Mr. Kohli- 
man, pastor of the Church of New York. He is a holy priest and 
most zealous. I shall write to him and he will give without delay 
the faculties you desire. I am also going to write to Monseigneur 
Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, who will leave for his diocese only 
in the spring. He intends, I believe, to bring M. Vegina who edified 
everybody at the Seminary of Baltimore, where I saw him myself 
during four weeks. Monseigneur the Archbishop had written to 
you concerning him and was expecting an answer. He had received 
him on November 19th when I left him. 

(I am rather)* a Bishop in partibus, than a Bishop with a 
(diocese). God grant that I may do some (good). When passing 
through New York I gave Confirmation. I have an immense field 
to cultivate, but, as you say, it is fallow, and I have, at the present 
moment, only two fellow-laborers to help me to clear it. 

My very dear and very worthy friend M. Matignon asks me to 
present you his respects. I beg of you a share in your prayers and 
holy sacrifices and I have the honor to be with deep respect, 

Monseigneur, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Jean, Ev. de Boston. 


* The words in parenthesis are substituted for portions of the letter worn 
out by the seal.—L. L. 
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BISHOP CHEVERUS APPOINTS BISHOP PLESSIS HIS 
VICAR-GENERAL—COPY OF THE DOCUMENT. 


Boston, this 11th February, 1811. 
Monseigneur—Encouraged by your indulgence, I take the 
liberty of addressing to Your Lordship the letters of a Vicar- 
General. You must have received the letter I had the honor of 
addressing you on receipt of yours of January 6. My worthy friend, 
M. Matignon, has received yours of January 21. He is writing to 
M. Desjardins by the same occasion. Monseigneur the Archbishop 
of Baltimore informs me in a letter dated the 5th that he will have 
the honor of writing to you. 
I have the honor to be with deep respect, &c., 
Jean, Eveque de Boston. 


I have no Secretary, and as the whole letter is in my own 
handwriting, I did not think that a Secretary or witnesses were 
necessary. 

FACULTIES OF A VICAR-GENERAL. 
(Translation from the original Latin text.) 

Jean Cheverus by divine mercy and the grace of the Holv 
Apostolic See Bishop of Boston. 

To all who may these presents behold be it known that as the 
Diocese of Boston (to the government of which, howsoever in- 
capable and unworthy, We have been elected and cononically conse- 
crated) borders upon the Diocese of Quebec, and as it has pleased 
most Illustrious and Reverend Lord Bishop of Quebec to create and 
appoint Us his Vicar-General. We, desiring to give a token of 
Our gratefulness and of our profound veneration to the said most 
illustrious Prelate, and providing at the same time for the needs of 
our diocesans, earnestly and beseechingly pray the most illustrious 
and Reverend Joseph Octave Plessis, Bishop of Quebec, to deign to 
bear the title and to assume the duties of our Vicar-General, and, 
by these presents, according to the best and most efficacious form, 
right, way and manner within our capacity. We create and consti- 
tute him our Vicar-General so that on all our diocesans, wheresoever 
they may be found, he may, either by himself, or, in those matters 
that do not require the episcopal order, by his Vicars-General, ex- 
ercise the same jurisdiction as we ourselves exercise towards them 
either according to ordinary law, or by a special Indult of the Holy 
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Apostolic See, inasmuch as it is communicable, promising that We 
shall ratify whatsoever shall have been acted, ordained or desired 
by the said Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord Joseph Octave 
Plessis, Bishop of Quebec, in his aforesaid quality of Vicar-General, 
or by his Vicars-General, either within or beyond the limits of our 
Diocese. 

In testimony whereof we have delivered this present letter 
under our Seal and Signature at Boston, New England, on the 
eleventh day of February, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eleven. 

(Seal) Joannes, Episc. Bostoniensis. 


BISHOP CHEVERUS TO BISHOP PLESSIS APPROVING 
ALL ACTS IN THE DIOCESE OF BOSTON. 


Boston, January 23, 1812. 
Monseigneur—I received yesterday the letter with which your 
Lordship honored me, dated the 11th. I consider as well founded 
the observations made by your Vicar-General, and beg of you to 
consider as approved by me all the acts of jurisdiction Your Lord- 
ship or your priests approved in your diocese may exercise in mine; 
even in the event of your making use of faculties of the Holy See 
that may not be subdelegated. 
My Venerable and dear friend M. Matignon begs of you to 
accept his respects. 
I have the honor to be, 
Jean, Ev. de Boston. 


Permit M. Matignon and myself to present herewith our 
respects to M. l’abbé Desjardins. 


BISHOP CHEVERUS EXPECTS A VISIT FROM BISHOP 
PLESSIS WHO DOES NOT COME. 


Boston, this 4th April, 1812. 
Monseigneur—M. Delamare gives us to hope that we may have 
the pleasure of seeing you in the course of the summer. He could 
not have announced a more agreeable bit of news. We hope, M. 
Matignon and myself, that Your Lordship will allow us to offer 
you hospitality. We shall do our best to receive you well and with 
all our heart under our humble roof. 
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I desire that you kindly inform me some time beforehand of 
the date on which we may expect you, for I would be inconsolable 
not to be in Boston at the time. . 


I have the honor to be, &c., 
Jean, Ev. de Boston. 


PROPOSED VISIT OF BISHOP PLESSIS TO BISHOP 
CHEVERUS. 


Boston, this 22d May, 1815. - 

Monseigneur—A letter which Mr. Ryan, bearer of the present, 
handed me on the part of Mr. Burke,* allows me to expect the 
happiness of seeing you here this summer. I greatly desire to 
know at about what time you calculate to be here; it would cruelly 
disappoint me to be absent, and to miss the precious occasion of 
becoming personally acquainted with Your Lordship. It is only to 
an apostolic prelate that I may offer a cell in my little dwelling, and 
I, therefore, do not hesitate in offering it to you and hope you will 
accept it. I will receive you as well as I can and in the joy of 
my heart. 

I have just returned from New York, where I presided at the 
dedication of the beautiful Cathedral Church of St. Patrick. As 
the New York papers reach Quebec, you have no doubt read a 
description of the ceremony. They daily expect the Right Reverend 
John Connelly who was consecrated in Rome Bishop of New York 
in the month of November last. He is a Dominican and has lived 
in Rome 37 years. 

My worthy and venerable fellow-worker, M. Matignon presents 
his respects to Your Lordship, and rejoices with me in the hope of 
seeing you here. | 

Please honor me with a word through Mr. Ryan. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

Jean, Eveque de Boston. 


BISHOP PLESSIS VISITS BISHOP CHEVERUS. 
Monseigneur—I received the day before yesterday the letter 
dated May 20 which Your Lordship did me the honor of sending 
me. I had the honor of writing to you about the same date and my 
letter reached Quebec the day after your departure. 


* The future Vicar Apostolic of Nova Scotia and first Bishop of Halifax, 
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M. Matignon and myself greatly rejoice at your Lordship’s 
expected visit. All will be prepared to receive you and your travel- 
ing companions. If I could leave Boston, I would go to meet you; 
but that is impossible. The health of my venerable friend, M. 
Matignon, is very weak, and I have only one other priest, a few 
miles from here, whom his infirmities and other occupations prevent 
from being of any help to me. I am consequently tied to Boston, 
and I have recourse to your charity and I beseech you, if you can 
do so, without any inconvenience, to give confirmation, on your 
passage, to the Indian tribe at Pleasant Point, Passamaquoddy. I 
am writing to their respectable Missionary, M. Romagné, to apply 
to Your Lordship. I had promised to go to Passamaquoddy for the 
Assumption, but unless Providence had sent me some priest, I do 
not see how I could have done so. Moreover, it is at the time 
when I would have made that journey that I hope to have you here. 

M. Romagné will go or send to St. John’s to receive your 
orders and will prepare his flock for the time Your Lordship shall 
appoint. You will find him a pious and amiable man; we have 
been friends from childhood. I hope he will accompany you to 
Boston. His amiable and respectful attentions will not be un- 
serviceable to you. He knows the country thoroughly. I hope you 
will deign to rest here for some time. We shall neglect nothing to 
show you that we look upon Your Lordship’s presence as an honor 
and a cause of rejoicing. 

M. Matignon joins his respects to mine. 

Accept the assurance of the veneration with which I have the 
honor to be, &c., 

Jean, Ev. de Boston. 
Boston, this 19th June, 1815. 


BISHOP PLESSIS RETURNING TO QUEBEC. 
THREE Rivers, September 25, 1815. 

Monseigneur—Here we are half way between Montreal and 
Quebec where I hope to arrive in two days from this. I am happy 
to inform you that Doctor Matignon is in perfect health, even re- 
garding what is accustomed to give him discomfort. He seems 
pleased with his journey, although thwarted by rain and the other 
incommodities of the season. His presénce wins over to him many 
friends and gives the most just and advantageous idea of the out- 
look of the Catholic’religion and its progress in the United States. 
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If M. Brosius persists in his desire to join the clergy of my 
diocese, and if Your Lordship entertains no hope of benefiting by 
his services, he would perhaps do well to set out before the season 
is too far advanced. When he will have reached Montreal, he 
might notify me of his arrival, before going any farther, for it is 
probably in the district of Montreal that it will be easier to find 
him such a position as he desires. . . . 


BISHOP CHEVERUS TO BISHOP PLESSIS. 


Boston, October 30, 1815. 

I have received the two letters with which Your Lordship 
honored me and M. Matignon has likewise handed me the two pairs 
of rich hose which you were so kind as to send me. Accept my 
sincere thanks. M. Brosius asks me to present you his respects and 
to express his gratitude. He finds he is obliged to remain here at 
least until the spring; but he implores you to maintain your good 
will towards him, and if his health keeps fair and he can free him- 
self from his obligations here, he will deem himself happy to become 
a member of your clergy. 

My venerable friend is delighted with his voyage and deeply 
moved by your kindness. He begs of Your Lordship to accept the 
assurance of his respect and gratitude. .. . 


BISHOP PLESSIS TO THE SUPERIOR OF THE SEMI- 
NARY AT BALTIMORE—REGRETS NOT VISITING 


BALTIMORE. 
QueseEc, February 21, 1816. 
Monsieur—Pardon me if, to forward a letter to Monseigneur 
the Bishop of Bardstown, I am obliged,to place it under your 
envelope, not knowing in what direction the Kentucky mails travel. 
At least I will frank this parcel as far as it is possible for me to do 
so, and will after this feel most obliged to you to inform me if 
letters from Canada can reach that distance by the public mails, 
without being addressed to some entrepot (intermediate station). 
On hearing last month of the death of your venerable Arch- 
bishop, I reproached myself for not having extended as far as 
Baltimore my excursion in September and for having made such 
haste to return to the place of my residence, from which a long and 
painful visitation tour had kept me away for nearly four months. 
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I would have thus had the advantage of finding in that new church 
subjects .of edification capable of serving as a lesson to older 
churches. It is the first time in my life that I have had to reproach 
myself with an excess of solicitude. . . . . 


BISHOP PLESSIS TO BISHOP CHEVERUS—DEATH OF 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 
QueEBEc, February 22, 1816. 
Monseigneur— 


The death of your Metropolitan made me regret not having 
extended my journey to Baltimore to enjoy his presence and to kiss 
his hands before he left this earth. Does Monseigneur de Gortyne,* 
who had been appointed his Coadjutor before the See was erected 
into an Archbishopric, succeed him in his title? That is a question 
I have put to myself without being able to solve it. 

You must have greatly rejoiced, Monseigneur, on the arrival 
of the Bishop of New York. I did myself the honor of writing 
him to offer him my faculties and to ask for his, of which several 
of my missionaries living on the boundaries of his diocese have a 
pressing want. 

I don’t know whether Doctor Matignon was satisfied with the 
short stay he purposed making at Burlington on his way home. 
When I passed that way, it seemed to me that a few days’ mission 
would do good there. 

May I beg of Your Lordship to remember me to that respect- 
able ecclesiastic, as well as to the estimable Stoughton and Walley 
families ? 

It remains only for me to tell you a word about M. Brosius. 
I had reserved for him the situation that seemed to me the best 
adapted to his weak health. I was obliged to fill it in the month 
of January. But there are others, and he will always be welcome 
to my diocese, provided he bring no other members of his family 
than the two he proposed. A greater number could not live on the 
revenues of a small curé.f 


* Archbishop Neale. 
+The Abbé Brosius never came to Canada, as he had intended. The 
parish destined for him and to which allusion is made in this letter is that of 


Lachine, near Montreal. 
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PERSONAL ESTATE OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


INVENTORY OF THE PERSONAL ESTATE AND EFFECTS BELONGING TO 
THE LATE COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, OF THE NORTHERN LIBER- 
TIES, COUNTY OF PHILADA., STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, VIZT. 


Cash deposited in the Bank of the United States ................... $5,000.00 
Capt: Pabvicts Fiaee ehe OF RO ao iis iv oe csc ic esccecsccne 3,000.00 
Due from the Navy Office of the United States ..................-5- 700.00 
eee. DR TN TE TI iis 66s 5k ones ecb nas 0s kh ersaidn owea's 400.00 


16 shares of Stock of the Bank of United States. 
2 shares of Stock of Bank of Pennsylvania. 

100 shares of Stock of Schuylkill Permanent Bridge. 
6 shares of Stock of Germantown Turnpike. 

600 Dollars 8 p. ct. Stock. 





Ce i Ee a, BO TE OS ia sis iin in kiwadcawcicdavsdads 240.00 
IS: clic euhanica lariat bi neag analy ae dais ane aaa Re $50.00 
EE ID i vc dcdsanekeeeaweneentaens dacausceddmosmeae 40.00 
RINGS Sih.n.c gatiinid stunt panideddeudateeeee rs saGcn ues Seaman 50.00 
140.00 
es Gs BP: NNN os 5c: cons ccd sdiuiend ota goeaeemsiioxaeu 100.00 
NN PE OOTP ETE PEELE TT COT Om Fe 200.00 
Pi WON GE UE TNE BGEE a.k.a i. oasin cock cise bssdcdneetcctaes 300.00 
A Daemeeae Stier TE SWE ook iii ciibingscisecacedseccssesccecs 100.00 
Ue ME INE es iwkkeencdaddineds [FiAcd bis aS ae Raed ahaa ee 100.00 
BE I 5.5 644,545.08 eae Sa CASA OREN haan 50.00 
I ia Ska dd incdasncinw ania nonmed caeedcedeeee the sean os 20.00 
i ARE: I SRRUNO BING io on.o5s she de cnne snes csesessses 350.00 
2 horses, 2 riding saddles, some hay, a small quantity .............. 500.00 


New Plate—1 coffee pott, 1 tea pott, 1 cream pott, 1 sugar dish, 1 
slop bowl, 1% doz. teaspoons, 1 cake basket, 3 Desert Ladles. 
Plate more in use—1 teapot, 1 slop bowl, 2 cans, 1 soup ladle, 14 table 
spoons. 
Plated Ware—1 Salver, 4 Coasters, 1 sett Castors, 1 fish trowel, 1 
egg stand, 1 Sugar Dish, 4 Large Candlesticks, 2 smaller Ditto, 
2 pr. Snuffers with Trays. 
Plate and Plated Ware included—valued at ..................20000 800.00 





Continued. 
NEE ee Pe EF Lee LO HMC ee Tee, We Pe Te Dr. $12,000.00 
i i eS WII 6 io docks and ote thiawwadic ccdace Seewesiivns ce 250.00 
2/3ds of a*pipe Madeira Wine, best quality .................02+e00: 200.00 
I TE OD noe Sia viccdvanecass ep eaauensedasayews alee 50.00 
Ee Os Ce ON I oes sds ces oie od br handd es esdaedsaandins 5.00 


UIE IND 5 5 bass b> cco Riad Lale'v tule denice tian cediwindeksasiacds 4.00 
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Part of a Box Claret—Ditto with a little of all sorts 

A box claret, $10; 3 doz. Porter, 3 doz. empty Bottles, $5 

1 Barrel Sugar, $20; % Hundred Coffee, $12 

1 Demijohn madeira Wine 

1 Doz. Hams & 4 tongues 

1 Box Soap, $2; % cut Loaf Sugar, $12; a remnant of tea, $2 

10 chord Hickory Wood, $90; 5 chord Barren oak, $30 

1 Barrel Vinegar, $5; 1 Bbl. soft soap, $2; severa! empty casks 

1 Ditto Ditto $3; 1 Doz. Porter in Cellar, $1 

A large case with part of its furniture broke—the remainder filled 
with Madeira Wine, $10; 3 Demijohns with paint, $18 

4 Chord Wood, 1 saw & 2 axes at Strawberry Hill; 2 spades & shovel 

At the Barn—1 old waggon, 1 cart, 1 Pheton, 1 Slay, a Riding chair, 
2 ploughs, 2 Harrows, 4 Milch Cowes, Hay & Straw, a mill for 
grinding corn, a Grain Fan 

A tenplate stove, 4 Kitchen chairs, $10; a large Lye cask & others, $1 

A new riding saddle & Bridle & one old Saddle 

A wheel barrow, $2; 29 stair rods, $2 

At Strawberry Hill—1 Bedstead & Feather bed 
I mirror, I chair & a Card table 
1 Bedstead & bed & 1 Bed stead in next room 
1 Mahogany chest of Drawers, 1 Bureau, a mirror, 5 chairs & 1 

arm chair 

1 Bed stead, 6 Mahogany chairs, 1 arm ditto, 1 Pine wash hand stand, 
Bason & Pitcher, 1 Toilet table & contents 

1 Bed stead, 5 chairs & a mirror 

A good clock & stair carpet 

A Dining & Breakfast Table in the Hall 

A good Hares painted floor cloth 

14 new Winsor chairs in best Parlour 

Pembroke Table & Sopha 


Brought over (3d page) 

At Strawberry Hill—A side Board, a sopha 
A Dining Table, $3; a small wilton carpet, $2 
6 Windsor chairs, $4; a Large Oval Mirror, $30 
A small lot of Glass, a Green windsor Sopha, $3 


At Lower House— 
1 camp bedstead & matress, $4; 1 Feather bed & bedding, $7.... 
1 low posted bedstead & bedding 
1 Trundle bed stead, $2; 2 Feather Beds & Small matress, $35. . 
1 Painted Field bed stead 
1 French Carpet, $10; one suit red & white bed curtains, $12.... 
I suit blue & white Curtains for a Field bed 
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Mahogany Bedstead with gilt cornices 

gilt cornices in windows, $9; 1 suit chintz bed curtains, $16... 

Mahog. chairs with black seats 

arm Do & a card Table 

Large Matress & Bed, $25; 1 mahog. Bureau, $22 

Toilet tables with contains 

mahog. Washstand with Bason & Pitcher 

Pine Ditto with ditto 

India mirror, $15; 1 Pr. andirons, $4 

complete sett for Dineing, best blue & white Nankeen china... 

Large Mahog. Bedstead with gilt cornices 

Matress, I easy chair 

1 Feather Bed, $25; 1 Mahog. Bureau, $22 

I Mahog. stand, $4; 1 Pr. Andirons, $4; 1 mirror, $8 

1 Picture of the Pious Mother, $8; 1 Scotch carpet, $18 

6 Large table cloths in a bundle, 6 of small size, 6 Breakfast ditto, 
20 fine large napkins, 6 of a smaller kind, 9 pr. fine Irish 
sheets, 6 pr. not quite so fine, 5 pr. of Flanders, 7 white 
Russian, 6 pr. of servants’ ditto 

7 counterpanes & 7 pr. Blankets 

IG HII, SIRE is 5.3.5 a 6k ss 52 sess da dcchuasecndecaaeseas 


eS = Se SH Se SH DS Se OW 


Dolls. 14,262.00 


Continued. 


Brought forward 


Lower House: 
2 Blue & White homespun counterpanes 
Stair carpeting & 2 beds, side carpets 
One sopha with brass nails 
8 Mahog. chairs with black hair seats 
1 side Board, $55; 2 mahog. armchairs, $10° 
2 Knife cases with 4 doz. silver handled Knives & 4 doz. Forks.. 
1 Large mirror, $27; 1 Picture over Fire Place, $8 
I sett chimney jars, $10; 1 card Table, $4 
1 Pr. Brass andirons, shovel & Tongs 
3 Japanese waiters, 1 plate warmer 
1 Ingrain carpet, Hearth brush 
1 Backgammon Table 
1 Large axminster Carpet 
2 Japanese sophas with rush bottoms 
4 arm chairs with Drs. & 2 without arms 
2 Highly finished Card tables 
2 Large India China jars 
1 Japanese Table & counter box 
1 Large Mirror 
1 Pr. andirons, shovel & tongs 
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1 Fender & Tea urn 

I sett ornamental china ‘for mantle piece 

1 Pr. glass lamps 

4 Dimity curtains for window 

2 Large India waiters 

2 doz. cups & saucers, 4 slop bowls, 6 Bread & Butter plates, 1 
sett handsome nankeen tea china 

2 jars for sugar, 1 large china pitcher, 1 large do mug, 3 smailer 
mugs, 2 small waiters, 3 tea canisters, 1 doz. tumblers in a 
Basket, 4 Japanese coasters, 3 doz. wine glasses, 2 handsome 
quart Decanters, 4 Doz. do pint, 4 Glass Goblets, 2 high cut 
cyder glasses, 3 Large Decanters, 4 old-fashioned quart ditto, 
SE HI ooo ds bu Kn anemenaxseiieatsJexgchixe ts hale ad 

2 Dineing tables, $24; 1 large Lamp & smaller one 

Kitchen—2/3 of a sett of Dineing china 

A good Jack with pullies & Line complete 

A large copper wash Kettle, $12; a bellmettle, smaller 


Continued. 


Brought forward 
Kitchen—1 coffee & 1 pepper mill, $1; 3 Gridirons, $1.50 
3 tea Kettles, $5; a very large pewter Dish, $12 
1% doz. Pewter plates, $4; 2 Bake Ovens & warming pans, $1... 
9 Iron Poles, 7 Flat irons 
Large andirons, shovel & tongs 
3 Doz. White handled Knives & Forks 
¥Y%4 doz. Buck handled, $1.50; 3 pine tables 
3 Windsor chairs, $3; Ironing board & Clothes Horse, $2 
3 Buckets, 6 tubs, $6; a Lot tin ware in Kitchen 


Dollars 


Debts due to the Estate: 


35.00 
30.00 
35.00 

8.00 
14.00 


15,117.00 


15,117.00 
2.50 
17.00 
5.00 
12.00 
2.00 
10.00 
4.50 

5.00 
16.00 


15,191.00 


Morris & Nicholson Bond for $1,245 with lawfull Interest dated in 1794 


for which nothing has been received. 
John Herald, $30, lent him August 19th, 1801. 
W. Whitehead, $20, lent him September 22, 1801. 
John Maloney, $15, lent him August 17, 1802. 
Lewis Albertus, $50, lent him June 23, 1802. 
Jacob Zegler, $36, for stone & a can. 
John Malory, $40, lent him. 
Edward Barry, $20, lent him. 
Thomas Day’s note for $20 with interest from 29th Dec., 1791. 
Hampton Round (?), £30 since 1782. 
John Pollard, note for £30 with interest since 16 July, 1784. 
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The time of Hester Briddle, a bound black girl, to serve near 8 yrs. 
The time of George 'Greenleaf, a bound black boy, to serve near 16 years. 


Philadelphia, November 27, 1803. 
Epuraim HAINES, 
GerorGE HALBERSTADT. 


E. Haines one of the appraisers affd. the fourth day of Nov.,* 1803. 


Before 
J. WAMpPOLE, 
Dep. Reg. 
Endorsed : 
No. 81 
Inventory 
of 
John Barry 
deceased Estate. 
Will 81, 1803. 


RESIDENCES OF COMMODORE BARRY. 


His home was at Strawberry Hill, but at times he resided 
in the city. 

In 1797 at 151 South Third St. Now No. 323. 

In 1800 at No. 71 So. Sixth St. Now No. 245. 

In 1801 at No. 150 Chestnut St. Now where No. 620. 

In 1802 at No. 126 Spruce St.- Now where No. 332. 

In 1803 at No. 186 Chestnut St., between 9th and 1oth. Now 
where No. 922. ; 

His widow removed to the south side of Chestnut between 8th 
and oth, where she resided until her death November 13th, 1831. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


A correspondent asks, “Did Stephen A. Douglas die a 
Catholic ?” 

Yes. He was received into the Church during his last sickness 
—-at the Tremont House, Chicago. Bishop Duggan preached the 
sermon at the grave.t Senator Douglas’ wife was a Catholic—the 
well-known Washington belle—Miss Cutts. 


* “ Nov.” must be an error for December—but the original document says 
“Nov.” 


+ There were no church services. 
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THE ORDER OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


An Order of Knighthood which had recently been instituted 
in Poland. A proposal had been made to Congress, through General 
Washington that they should nominate a number of suitable persons 
in America to become Knights of the Order. [Spark’s Writings 
of Washington, IX, 14 n.] 

On 5th January, 1784, Congress, on report of Mr. Ellery, Lee, 
Izard, Peters and McHenry to whom was referred a letter from 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 28th August containing a proposal 
from the Secretary of the Polish Order of Knights of Divine 
Providence ; 

Resolved, That the late Commander-in-Chief be requested to 
inform the Chevalier Jean de Heintz, Secretary of the Order of 
Divine Providence, that Congress are sensible of the Attention of 
that Order, in proposing to them to nominate a number of sensible 
persons to be created Knights of the Order of Divine Providence; 
but that Congress cannot consistently with the principles of the 
Confederation accept of their obliging proposal. 

General Washington to Charles Thomson, Secretary of Con- 
gress, on 22d January, 1784: “ The original letter and other papers 
from the Chevr. de Heintz respecting the Order of Divine Provi- 
dence were transmitted to Congress without a copy being taken. I 
am a little at loss, therefore, in what manner to direct my letter to 
him, more especially as I have a faint recollection that there is a 
mode pointed out for the address of the Secretary himself. Let me 
pray you, therefore, my good Sir, to examine into this matter and 
after giving my letter another cover to put it into the proper 
channel for conveyance.” [N. Y. His. Soc. Coll., 1878, p. 181— 
Thomson Papers. ] 

The letter read: 


[Writings of Washington by Jared Sparks, Vol. IX, pp. 14-15.] 


TO THE CHEVALIER JEAN DE HEINTZ. 
Mount VERNON, 21 January, 1784. 
Sir—As soon as I had the honor of receiving your letter con- 
taining a proposal of the Order of the Knights of Divine Provi- 
dence, I referred the subject of it to the decision of Congress, in 
my letter to that august body, dated the 28th August last, a copy 
of which is enclosed. Whereupon thé United States in Congress 
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assembled were pleased to pass their Act of the 5th instant which is 
properly authenticated by their secretary and which I have the 
honor of transmitting herewith. 

Notwithstanding it appears to be incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of our national Constitution to admit the introduction of any 
kind of nobility, knighthood or' distinction of a similar nature 
amongst the citizens of our republic, yet I pray you will have the 
goodness to make known to the Illustrious Knights of the Order 
of Divine Providence, that we receive with the deepest gratitude 
and most perfect respect this flattering mark of their attention and 
approbation. For the polite manner in which you have communi- 
cated the pleasure of the Order, you will be pleased to accept my 
best acknowledgments. I have the honor to be, etc. 


BRIDGET AND PATRICK. 


That “ Bridget” was not, in olden days, as now a distinctively 
“ Catholic” name, that is one indicating the bearer of it as being a 
Catholic, a few illustrations will serve to show. 

Chief Justice Sewall, of Massachusetts, executor of Mrs. 
Bridget Usher, formerly wife of Leonard Hoar, President of 
Harvard College, 1672-74. [Pro. Am. Antig. Society, p. 292, Vol. 
XX, Part II, 626, 290.] 

Bridget Ray, of Stradishall, England, baptised 6 January, 1576, 
married Rev. John Rogers, “the famous preacher of Dedham,” 
England. [N. E. Gen. Register, Jan., 1910, p. 60.] 

Mrs. Bridget Fairbanks, of Sudburg, Mass., died September 
29, 1828, age 64. [Jbid., 1907, p. 24.] 

The records of the First Congregational Parish Church show, 
“ Bridget Slopen, born August 5, 1659; married John Knight, 29th 
March, 1684.” [Jbid., p. 83.] 

“ Bridget” was a name not uncommon among the English. 

Nor was “ Patrick” an exclusively Irish name, nor did it indi- 
cate that the bearer was a Catholic. Many Scotch were so named. 
Patrick Henry is an example. 
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HAS THE CHURCH IN AMERICA HAD A VERY LARGE 
LOSS? . 


On September 29th, 1836, Bishop England, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, in a communication to the Central Council for the 
Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, stated: 

“I do assert that the loss of numbers to the Catholic Church 
has been exceedingly great, when we take into account the Catholic 
population at the time of the American Revolution, the acquisition 
of territory previously occupied by Catholics, the arrivals of 
Catholic emigrants and the conversions to the Catholic religion. . . . 
We ought, if there were no loss, to have five millions of Catholics, 
and that we have less than one million and a quarter, there must 
have been a loss of three millions and three-quarters at least.” 
[Works, Ill, p. 227, Ed. 1849.] 

Much relating to the subject may be read in Bishop England’s 
Works, Vol. III, edition of 1849. 

This assertion of a great loss has since been continued and 
almost to have become a wail. Foreign ecclesiastic and clerical 
papers of Europe and even of Canada have been continually lament- 
ing the great losses of the Church in the United States, but wholly 
neglecting to preserve the faith of their own. Too many in conse- 
quence of the advance of republicanism in Europe, such as it is, 
seem to have been eager to lessen the position of the Church in this 
country—a true Republic—and to ascribe the alleged losses here 
to the prevalence of republicanism, and so to warn their own 
countrymen if they would save the Church in Europe they must 
antagonize the advance of republican ideas. But these so-called 
“ Catholic” countries need not bewail the loss to the Church in our 
country. It were better to give attention to the causes which have 
made irreligion and infidelity make such ravages among their own 
people. If Italy, for instance, would send to America well-instructed 
Catholics, the Church here would save the vast majority of them 
to the Faith they had been taught. If Italy does not send such, 
why should the Church here be charged with their loss of faith, 
when they had none on their coming? 

Undoubtedly countless thousands comers from Ireland, Ger- 
many, in early years and those of Italy, France or Spain in recent 
years have abandoned the faith they may have professed in their 
native lands, but never knew even its fundamental dogmas or 
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practices, but has the Church in America suffered the immense loss 
alleged against her? That’s the question to be answered. Who 
will do it? 

Those jealous of the honor of the Church here have taken the 
question into consideration and have resolved upon its examination, 
not to determine there has been no such leakage or loss, as has been 
too often declared, but to have the matter scientifically and his- 
torically considered and determined the probable extent of the loss, 
if very great, and to determine the chief causes of the loss. The 
one to undertake that work of investigation is being sought. The 
Editor the RESEARCHES was offered the important task. Declining 
to accept the very complimentary offer to undertake so vast and so 
serious a work he has been commissioned to discover one competent 
to undertake it. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea, when editor of the Catholic News in 
1890, had a series of articles on this subject in which he maintained 
there had been no such serious—great—immense—losses as has 
been so often charged. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the Catholic historian, 
announced in the Columbus convention of the editors and managers: 
of the Catholic papers, that the American Catholic Historical Society 
has decided to undertake an investigation to determine if there is 
any basis for the assertion so often uttered that the Church in the 
United States is suffering a great loss in membership. Catholic 
writers from time to time assert that there have been enormous 
losses to the Faith in this country. What facts these writers have 
to go upon is not known, éxcept possibly that they accept as 
applicable generally to the entire country conditions that exist in 
their immediate neighborhoods. The Catholic Historical Society 
believes it is important to know the truth about this matter and it is 
prepared to endeavor to ascertain what the truth is and publish it 
to the world. It is ready to start the work of investigation as soon 
as it can find a man competent to supervise the task. Mr. Griffin 
requested the members of the Catholic Press Association to aid him 
in finding the right man for this work. He will be paid for his 
services, no matter how long may be the time required to do the 
work. [Toledo Record, Sept. 1.] 

All correct except that I did not say the Historical Society had 
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undertaken such an investigation. I did not say who. It is desired 
by high authority. 


TO INVESTIGATE INTO LOSSES TO THE FAITH. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the Catholic historian, 
announced in the Columbus convention of the editors and managers 
of the Catholic Historical Society has decided to undertake an in- 
vestigation to determine if there is any basis for the assertion that 
the Church in the United States is suffering a loss in membership. 
Catholic writers from time to time have asserted that there have 
been enormous losses to the Faith in this country. 

The Catholic Historical Society is prepared to endeavor to 
ascertain what the truth is and publish it to the world. It is ready 
to start the work of investigation as soon as it can find a man 
competent to supervise the task. Mr. Griffin requested the members 
of the Catholic Press Association to aid him in finding the right 
man for his work. [Catholic Citizen, Sept. 9.] 


The American Catholic Historical Society has nothing to do 
with the investigation. A body higher has resolved upon the ex- 


amination, directed it to be undertaken and appointed a committee 
of three among the foremost in the land to superintend the work. 


“GRIFFIN IS COMPETENT.” 


One of our very esteemed contemporaries announces that 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, will undertake the examination 
of the truth of the statement that there has been and is now a leak- 
age in the Church in the United States. Few men are more com- 
petent for the work. Griffin’s thoroughness is known to us all. He 
will tell us if there is a leakage, why there is a leakage, and will 
give us ample suggestion how to cure it. Many people think that 
because they know men bearing Irish Catholic names who are not 
Catholics that there are many of them of recent loss. This is an 
error. Most of these were lost to us because of the impossibility of 
faith in the Virginias. But, we cannot afford time to dwell on that: 
matter. Griffin is competent and Griffin will tell. [Denver Catholic 
Register, Sept. 14.] 

I have not undertaken to make such an examination. High 
authority offered me the work. I did not wish to burden myself 
with such a task—such an obligation—though I considered it the 
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highest compliment to my competency to be selected for such a 
serious and important work. 

I want to be free to do such work as my fancy leads me unto. 
Compensation is no attraction now-a-days. 

Declining to undertake the work—deemed an important one to 
be determined—and undertaken by high authority, I was “Com- 
missioned to find the man,” to use the words addressed to me. I 
have “found the man.” He has been accepted and has accepted 
the difficult task. 


THE FRENCH-IRISH IN OUR REVOLUTION. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 2, IQII. 
Editor the Providence Visitor: 

In the form of a despatch from Washington the Visitor relates 
the services of the Irish-French troops in the American Revolution 
and states that “the Irish troops in the French army pressed their 
request on the war office in Paris that they should be sent to America 
to fight the British, who were, they declared, their hereditary 
enemies. A copy of the French original of this document may be 
seen in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin.” 

This statement has often been made in our Catholic papers, but 
it is not true. I personally visited in 1908 the Royal Irish Academy 
in Dublin in search of this alleged original document. It was not 
known there and never had been there and nothing was known of it 
by the Academy officials. 

In 1904 the French Government published “ Les Combattants 
Francais de la Guerre Americaine, 1778-1783.” The next year the 
United States Congress reprinted the work. It contains thousands 
upon thousands of names of the officers and sailors of the marine 
expeditions sent to the aid of our country (246 pages). It is not so 
complete with respect to the soldiers who came but about 100 pages 
are filled with names. 

One battalion of Count Dillon’s Regiment and one battalion of 
Walsh’s Regiment came and were engaged at Savannah. The 
names of the officers are given but not those of the men because, in 
relation to the army “all the documents which should figure were 
not found,” says the compiler. 

Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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BISHOP BRUTE VISITATIONS IN INDIANA, 1836. 
VINCENNES, INp., Nov. 9, 1836. 


GOD AND OUR ETERNITY. 


Dear General—I returned two days ago from Terre Haute and 
the environs of Paris, in company with Rev. Stanislaus Buteux, a 
very good young priest, whom I intend to place in charge of that 
mission district. At Terre Haute there are some respectable and 
zealous Catholics and many liberal Protestants, who give good hopes 
for the interests of the divine ministry there. May God bless them! 
Mass will be celebrated at Terre Haute on a Sunday, at Thrawls 
on Monday and at Bodine’s on the day following. Then, dear 
esteemed sir, the occasional visit will be made to your hospitable 
home at Montezuma. At Terre Haute Mass is said at the house of 
Mr. W. Williams, whose wife is a most excellent lady. Her sister, 
Miss Andrews, also a good Catholic, lives with them. At this place, 
and also at Paris, lots have been chosen to build a chapel on and 
also a schoolhouse. I have great pleasure in recommending to you 
my worthy friend and.son in Christ, Rev. Father Buteux, for I 
believe him to be the right man for that portion of the diocese— 
young, talented, zealous, truly pious and disinterested, and all eager- 
ness to learn the language which he will speak much better than me. 

Besides the Mass-stations above named, pastoral visits will be 
made to the laborers on the public works on week days to minister 
to their wants; not sponging on them for filthy lucre’s sake, but 
acting toward them as if I myself were present. As to our support, 
in whole or part, we leave it to Providence, ready to spend and to be 
spent for souls. This I have done during the twenty-six years of 
my ministry; poorer, happily, in worldly goods at the end of it than 
at its beginning, but always enough provided for by Providence in 
a country so new and far from being affluent, but where, with 
patience, we trust to establish useful institutions everywhere. 

All respect, heart and blessing from your devoted Bishop and 


friend, 
SIMON OF VINCENNES. 


Gen. H. F. Feeny, State Senator, Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Catholic Mirror, Nov. 21, 1891.] 
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HOW THE UNITED STATES CENSUS SCOTCHES THE 
IRISH. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 


We Irish-blooded Americans believe our people—the people 
from Ireland—have been an important factor in the colonization, 
growth and uplifting of this country. We think the whole land is 
filled with our works as evidence of our numbers and worth. That’s 
our belief, but there are few of us who care about bringing to public 
knowledge the records to sustain our belief and so to prove our oft- 
repeated assertions if not boasts. But in the meantime, while we 
are idle or lagging in preserving and showing our record, others are 
making up records not always openly against us by method of 
denial, but so by perversion, if not by omission. Ofttimes these 
efforts are irritating, and yet sometimes amusing. The latter was 
my experience to-day. 

Examining a publication issued by the United States Govern- 
ment, entitled “ A Century’s Growth of the Population,” which was 
issued by the Census Bureau in 1909, and covering the century 
from 1790, when the first census was taken, to that of 1900, I found 
a curious state of affairs as shown by the figures, diagrams, drafts 
and tables of this work. 

If you would ask any one of fair knowledge the relative posi- 
tions according. to numbers of the inhabitants of this country prior 
to 1790, I think he would at least put the English, German and 
Irish in the order named, and might perhaps put the Irish in second 
place, but he would scarcely even think of the Scotch as being listed 
at all, or would put them far down in the classification. But, bless 
your heart, the United States Census Bureau doesn’t do that. It 
actually puts the Scotch in second place. ’Pon my word it does! 

In a “diagram of proportion of total population” it gives a 
“big round” circle in proportional slices for each nationality. The 
English take about seven-eighths of the ball. Then come the Scotch 
with a good slice; then the Germans with a smaller one; next the 
Dutch a bit smaller; then the Irish are scrooged into a very thin 
slice; then the French, barely visible—and then “all others” get 
just the edge. 

Now, isn’t that a pretty picture for an Irish-blooded American 
to look on! Who could get mad at such a sight? It really amused 
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me, and though in a public institution when I discovered it I had to 
show it to others, so comical did it seem to me. 
But let us see the figures, you may say; “ All right, here they 
are:” 
States. Scotch. Irish. 


Maine 1,334 
New Hampshire 1,346 
Vermont 507 
Massachusetts 3,782 
Rhode Island 45% 
Connecticut 1,580 
2,525 
Pennsylvania ; 8,614 
Maryland ’ 5,008 
Virginia 8,842 
North Carolina . ‘ 6,651 
South Carolina 3,570 


Who says there is nothing amusing in figures? Isn’t each line 
chock full of fun? 

How was the trick worked? 

Well, you know the last seventy-five years or so there’s a kind 
of a people in this country who call themselves Scotch-Irish, though 
their own people in the land they came from—Ireland—wouldn’t 
know who they were talking about if they heard the name. Now, 
these people were not, in 1790, when the first census was taken, 
known as Scotch-Irish. They called themselves long before and 
for some time afterwards simply “Irish’’ and nothing more. Yet 
the compiler of the census figures given above has taken the names 
of the heads of the families enumerated and put down these people 
as Scotch, though they would themselves have disowned the title. 
Doubtless he has picked out many a real Irishman and classed him 
as Scotch, simply because he had the same name as those he selected 
as Scotch. 

Wasn't it a cute trick? 

Well, what are we Irish-blooded chaps going to do about such 
carrying-on as that? Oh, nothing! We may growl and grumble a 
little, but we will do nothing. We have an American Irish His- 
torical Society extending all over the country, but it cannot get 
enough members to do original historical work to offset such official 
records as this census report and other works to show the Irish 
chapter in the history of our country. We have an American 
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Catholic Historical Society, with headquarters right here in Phila- 
delphia, and it cannot get enough support to do the work ready 
for it to do to tell the Catholic chapter, and that is largely an Irish 
chapter, in the history of this land. 

It would take money and men to destroy this official record, 
but who is going to do it? We can still go on prattling about our 
great doings which we cannot prove, although the records exist. 
We can still go on applauding our orators, telling us the great 
people we are, but we will not ourselves undertake to do the 
proving, nor supply the means to those organized to do just such 
work. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
July 26, 1911. 


BISHOP ENGLAND. 


We rejoice to learn that this eloquent and enlightened prelate, 
whose superior talents, philanthropic liberality and apostolic zeal 
have not only won the esteem and respect of the professors of his 


own creed, but of those sects of every other religious denomination 
in America, is not to withdraw the lights of his philosophical mind 
from an ecclesiastical sphere. which his removal would eclipse. He 
is, unquestionably, the grand Corinthian column of the CATHOLIC 
CuurcH in America; for he unites to the eloquence of DoyLe, the 
theology of O’LgEary, so that his translation to an Irish bishopric 
would leave a chasm in the Catholic prelacy of this Union, which 
the See of Rome, could not possibly fill up with similar capability. 
When we make this assertion, we make it unhesitatingly, and with- 
out fear of contradiction; and certainly without the remotest inten- 
tion of derogating from the zeal and merits of the French Bishops, 
who “bear their faculties so meekly” in America; but as their 
language is not the language of this country, the lights of their 
genius, even if as splendid as those of a Fenelon, or a Massillon will 
always blaze under a bushel, here. Dr. England is not only a his- 
torian, a theological disputant, of acknowledged powers, but a fluent 
orator, who can wield the rhetorical thunder with the potency of a 
Kirwan, or a Keogh. [The Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian, 
edited by George Pepper, New York, Vol. I, No. 4—April, 1829, 
page 191.] 
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“A REAL CATHOLIC PRESS.” 


Rev. David A. Toomey, D.D., Editor of The [Boston] Pilot, 
at the Catholic Press Association in Columbus in his paper on “ A 
REAL CATHOLIC PREss,” said: 


“ Catholics, as a body, have not been so quick in recog- 
nizing the power of printer’s ink. Bishop and priests have 
pointed out the need of a press that should be Catholic in name 
and in reality, but the vast majority of Catholics have failed to 
heed their words. Their attention and their means have been 
centered in churches, and schools, convents and hospitals; and 
the press, the great power for the conservation and spread of 
our holy religion to-day, has been neglected.” 


It is just the other way, Doctor-Editor. Few “ Bishops and 
priests have pointed out the need of a press.” If many have, then 
their words have been unheeded, for it is the constant wail that the 
Catholic press is unsupported. To say “the vast majority of 


Catholics have failed to heed the words” of the clergy with respect 
to the press, but have instead given their attention to the building 
of churches, schools, convents and hospitals is a strange statement. 

“The vast majority” have given such “attention” solely be- 
cause the “ Bishops and Priests have pointed out the need” of these 
institutions, instead of, as you say, “ pointing out the need of a 
Catholic press.” 

The clergy of all ranks have been more concerned about erect- 
ing buildings than about founding and strengthening the press. 
Properly so from their standpoint. But, as I said to Archbishop 
Ryan a few months before his death, it is time now to have atten- 
tion given to other matters than building—to the special lay interests 
other than the distinctively ecclesiastical. 

Nothing “ goes” among Catholics unless the clergy interest is 
active and manifest. They have been intent upon building. The 
papers we now have, whatever their merits or defects, owe most 
of the support they have to the clergy, though the clergy have not 
very generally “recognized the power” of the press. If “ Bishop 
and Priests” would more generally concern themselves about the 
promotion of the press, it is marvelous the good that would come’ 
to religion, to the strengthening of the Faith and the fidelity of the 
people. 
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The power of the press—“ undoubtedly the first great world- 
power,” claims Dr. Toomey, has not been seen by the “ Bishops 
and Priests,” save a few of the many. It is not fair to rebuke 
Catholics for not being “ quick to recognize the power of printer’s 
ink,” when their leaders have not seen it and urged their people 
to use it—but it is always “ truly loyal” to blame the people. 

Yet a strange and a wonderful people they are and have been— 
who, we are told, have had “ pointed out” to them by their “ Bishop 
and priests” the “ need of a press Catholic in name and in reality,” 
but have, notwithstanding this “ pointing out,” gone on, instead, 
and built churches, schools and convents and, actually, it would 
seem, made the clergy do this work instead of building up a Catholic 
press. If that be true it would seem better to get the laity to take 
up the work of the Catholic press or, by inversion, get the Bishop 
and priests to urge on building more churches when by perversion 
seemingly the laity would take up the press and make it the success 
they have made of building, even though they had “ pointed out” 
to them the need of a true Catholic press. But Dr. Toomey’s “ Real 
Catholic Press” is one not established by individuals, lay or clerical, 
but by Bishops—as official organs—then the Church is behind them 
—they speak with authority—in such “lies the future of Catholic 
journalism.” 

Not at all, Doctor. One reason our people do not give a 
generous support to papers that are “ official organs” is that they 
suppose such papers are not free, that they must speak only as 
allowed, or have in mind in all they say that a prelate has his 
eye on the editor, or “ pulls his elbow” when he would write. 

The present “ official organs” are not succeeding better than 
those unrecognized. One case I have information of wherein the 
owner and editor ascribed the non-success of his paper to the fact 
that it was an official organ—that “killed it,” he declared. The 
people refused to patronize it because it was the Prelate’s “ organ.” 
Yet the editor who had money at stake lost heavily. The people 
loved the Prelate but not his politics. See! 

If “a vast majority” of our people have had “ pointed out” to 
them the need of a press and have not been “so quick to recog- 
nizing” its powers even though Bishops and priests have urged it 
upon them, think you they will be “ quick” to accept a paper because 
founded or owned by a Prelate unless he almost coerces his priests 
to force it on the people. 
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Oh, no! Catholics are not caught as readers by an “ official 
organ.” The value of that is as an asset to gain Protestant business 
advertisements. It don’t gain Catholic advertisers. They know 
better. Efforts even now being made to, almost, make our people 
take papers founded by Prelates are not a success. If our people 
have been urged in the past to support papers and they have not 
done so, but have persisted in building churches, how can they be 
expected to be “ quick” to take “ official organs ?” 

A paper with Episcopal approbation may be a “ real Catholic” 
paper, but such approbation is not essential to make a paper “a 
real Catholic” one. The problem, as was stated at the convention, 
is to get men to read our papers. They cannot be attracted by 
“ Episcopal approbation” or by a paper owned by a prelate or recog- 
nized as “a diocesan paper.” That it is an “ official organ” makes 
it simply a mounthpiece or tongue-ties its expression, so to intelli- 
gent laymen that is a disqualification. 

“ An editor’s personal opinion” need not be apart from “ the 
Catholic view-point” in an individually owned paper. Nor does an 
utterance in a Bishop’s paper necessarily become other than “a 
personal opinion” of the editor, for “approved” papers often 
widely differ in “ the Catholic view-point” on “ topics of the hour.” 

“ Better mistakes than slavery,” said Archbishop Ryan in his 
sermon at the jubilee of the Foundation of the See of Baltimore 
in 1889 when advocating freedom in editorial utterances. 

Dr. Toomey is editor of an official organ—one owned by Arch- 
bishop O’Connell. His paper read at the Editors’ Convention well 
illustrates our claims. He sees “ A real Catholic Press” to be one 
just like his own. Established and ruled by Prelates, and the 
pastors obliged to circulate it among the people because it is pre- 
latic and, of course, expresses the opinions of the Prelate. Yes, the 
Editor “ hears his master’s voice.” 

Prelates have had troubles with “ official organs.” “A Real 
Catholic Press” is a free press—the Truth makes free. Except to 
hold a situation a real editor chafes unless free, having God and 
his conscience as the only controllers of his utterances. “ Better 
mistakes than slavery. ’ 

This fear, as we may as well call it, was shown during the 
Editors’ Convention when it was proposed to request the hierarchy 
to name a Sunday as “Catholic Press Sunday,” when the people 
were to be urged to patronize our papers. Not one present was 
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opposed to such a course, but yet to do so might be deemed dis- 
courteous or interfering for such a representative body to present 
to the Fathers of the Church a simple request that such a day be 
appointed. So almost in abjection the request was not made. Had 
such a petition gone to the. assembled hierarchy what an awful 
calamity would have ensued. And yet the concentrated intelligence 
of the Catholic press of our country trembled to do such a simple 
thing as was proposed. And that’s their estimate of the hierarchy— 
the spirit of the “ official organs’’ hovered over all the wise men. 
“ Better Mistakes than Slavery!” 


EARLY SEEKERS FOR BISHOPRICS. 


From the second dispatch of Raimondo di Soncino to the Duke 
of Milan from London, 18 December, 1497, concerning the dis- 
coveries of American land by John Cabot under Henry VII and the 
fitting out of a second expedition under Cabot: 

“| think that on this voyage will also go some poor Italian 
monks who all have promises of bishoprics. And having become 
a friend of the Admiral’s [Cabot] if I wish to go I should have an 
archbishopric, but I have thought the benefices which your Excel- 
lency has reserved for me a safer thing, and I beg indeed that 
should any become vacant in my absence, Your Excellency will see 
that possession is taken for me, making the necessary arrangements 
in the meanwhile that they be not taken from me by others, who 
being on the spot, are able to be much more diligent than I, who 
am reduced in this country to eating at every meal ten or twelve 
courses and to remaining three hours at table each time, twice a 
day, for love of Your Excellency.” [Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 
by Biggar, Ottawa, I9II, p. 21.] 

On that expedition was a priest, but it is uncertain that the 
vessel he was on sailed beyond Ireland, for Pedro de Ayala from 
London on 25 July, 1498, to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain wrote: 
“The fleet he prepared, which consisted of five vessels, was pro- 
visioned for a year. News has come that one of these on which 
sailed another friar Buil has made land in Ireland in a great storm 
with the ship badly damaged. The Genoese [Cabot] kept on his 
way.” [Jbid, p. 28.] 

“ Another Friar Buil’’ was a reference to Father Boyle, who 
sailed with Columbus on his second voyage. 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION WON BY O’CONNELL. 


The Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian of New York, April, 
1829, Vol. I, p. 190, in speaking of Catholic Emancipation, George 
Pepper, Editor, said: ; 


“English Justice, aroused from its torpid trance of ages by 
the loud clanking of those galling chains of oppression, which have 
corroded the very sinews and gangrened the very fibres of ERIN’s 
heart, has, at length, in the terms of her fears, annihilated the hydra 
of exclusion and thrown open the gates of that Constitution, which 
was extorted from King John by Roman Catholics, to CATHOLIC 
IRELAND. O’Connell, the great architect of that impregnable fort- 
ress of consolidated OPINION and UNANIMITY—the IRISH CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION, is the Orpheus whose harp has charmed and lulled 
the Cerberus of prejudice to an interminable repose in the temple 
of Concord. The professors, in England and Ireland, of the creed 
of the Messiah—of saints and sages—of heroic monarchs—the 
Napoleons, the Alfreds, the Brians and the Edwards, will never 
again be alarmed or intimidated by the horrid growl of the monster. 
The Upas-tree of Discord, whose roots poisoned the soil, and whose 
branches diffused pestilence through the moral atmosphere of our 
native land, has fallen beneath the Herculean axe of DANIEL 
O’CoNNELL, with a tremendous crash, that has appalled Intolerance 
and Orangeism. Bigotry and her baleful mists no longer obscure 
the Irish horizon; the Sun of Justice, rising from the clouds of 
dissension in beaming brilliancy, will illuminate our smiling land- 
scape of green pastoral meadows and waving groves; and the genius 
of Concord, long exiled from amongst us, shall return to Erin, with 
all the genial virtues of her retinue, to expel the viperous Bruns- 
wickers, as St. Patrick did venomous reptiles, and disseminate her 
blessings over the Emerald Isle. A millenium of national happiness 
is about to commence in Ireland and the wound which English 
despotism inflicted on her, during a barbarous warfare of six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years, shall be healed by the sanative hand of 
Catholic Emancipation. 

“To whom does she owe the glorious position which she has 
gained—to whom is she indebted for the termination of her miseries 
—to whom will posterity attribute the bursting of her chains? She 
gratefully, indeed, acknowledges herself, with her seven millions of 
tongues—all Europe—all America acknowledges that Daniel O’Con- 
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nell is the successful liberator of his country and that to him 
exclusively is due the gratitude and applause of the friends of 
Freedom for an exploit in politics which equalled that of the great 
Napoleon in war—that of crossing the Alps of Intolerance and 
compelling the decided enemies of Catholic Emancipation to sign 
a treaty of peace in the very citadel where they judged themselves 
invincible !” 


—_—- 


WHO INTRODUCED THE FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 
INTO THE UNITED STATES? 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

“It was Archbishop Kenrick who in 1853 introduced the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion into the United States.”—Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VIII, page 618. 

“ Bishop Neumann was the first American Bishop to introduce 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion into his diocese in 1853.”—Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. X, page 774. 

Which: of these two conflicting statements is correct? At the 
synod of the clergy of Philadelphia Diocese held April 20-21, in 
1853, Bishop Neumann presented the subject of introducing the 
devotion. It was approved. On may 26th the first exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament took place in St. Philip’s. The Bishop was 
present the three days. The Catholic Herald published the list of 
appointments of churches where the devotion would be celebrated 
during the year. That method has continued since. On July 24, 
1854, Pius IX granted the Diocese of Philadelphia all the indul- 
gences attached to the devotion. 

Archbishop Kenrick did not introduce the devotion into the 
Diocese of Baltimore until 1858. On January 30, 1858, the pastors 
of the diocese were requested to report to the Vicar-General when 
they would be prepared to have the devotion in their churches. On 
February 8, 1858, the Archbishop issued a pastoral letter, saying: 
“We feel happy in introducing the devotion into this diocese.” 

So the Venerable Bishop Neumann was the first American 
Bishop to introduce the devotion into the United States. Philadel- 
phia has been the fruitful source of most of the “ good and perfect 
gifts” of God which are manifested in the Church throughout our 
country. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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LOSSES OF THE IRISH BRIGADE AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


September I, IQII. 


Dear Mr. Grifin—I thank you for your note regarding the 
literary work of Shields in the matter of Ford’s History of Iilinois, 
as well as other references you have, from time to time, given me. 
I could write a good life of Shields now. As the years go by I 
accumulate more and more about him, and an interesting character 
he was. 

I learned the official figures of the losses of the Irish Brigade 
at Fredericksburg. At the beginning of the action the Brigade 
numbered 92 officers and 1,323 enlisted men. During the battle 
the Brigade lost 53 officers and 488 men, meaning by “ lost,” killed, 
wounded or missing. The loss, therefore, was 38 per cent., a very 
heavy one, but not the heaviest in that bloody and prolonged war. 

The famous old Sixty-Ninth New York suffered the greatest 
loss. Like the other regiments it was but a skeleton. It numbered 
19 officers and 219 men at Fredericksburg, of whom 16 officers were 
killed or wounded (2 killed, 14 wounded) and 112 men killed, 
wounded or missing. 

The 88th N. Y. had 23 officers and 229 men. It lost 12 officers 
and 115 men. The 63d N. Y. had 17 officers and 145 men. The 
loss was 7 officers and 37 men. The 28th Mass. had 16 officers and 
400 men, of whom 7 officers and 149 men were among the killed, 
wounded and missing. The 116th Penn. had 17 officers and 230 
men and lost 12 officers and 77 men. 

These specified losses, it will be observed, total up 54 officers 
and 490 men, making the loss differ from the announced aggregate 
of 53 officers and 488 men by an inconsiderable margin. 

The Irish Brigade was not the only one that tried to take 
Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg on the day of the battle. All 
failed, but the impression made upon one who would not be biased 
in favor of Irish gallantry, the correspondent of the London Times, 
was expressed in part by that writer as follows: 

“That any mortal men could have carried the position before 
which they were wantonly sacrificed, defended as it was, it seems 
to me idle for a moment to believe. But the bodies which lie in 
dense masses within forty yards of Colonel Walton’s (the Con- 
federate commander) guns are the best evidence what manner of 
men they were who pressed on to death with the dauntlessness of a 
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race which has gained glory on a thousand battlefields, and never 
more richly deserved it than at the foot of Marye’s Heights on the 
13th day of December, 1862.” 

Fraternally yours, Joun G. CoyLe. 


RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


Dr. Charles J. Stillé in Religious Tests in Provincial Pennsyl- 
vania states: 

It is a curious and significant fact, showing the hearty general 
concurrence of the American people in these provisions, that while 
the Constitution of the United States does not prohibit the different 
States from establishing any form of religion and imposing such 
religious tests as each may deem proper, yet in point of fact, during 
the last hundred years, no form of religion has ever been established 
by the authority of any one of the States. Religious tests for office 
are as unknown under our State as under our National Government, 
although in many of the State Constitutions there is a reverent 
recognition of Almighty God as the founder of all human govern- 
ments. 

We are so familiar in these days with the practical application 
of this principle of religious liberty that we are apt to forget that up 
to the period when it was guaranteed by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States it had never been recognized by law- 
makers as one of those so-called indefeasible natural rights of man 
in society, such as the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, for 
the protection of which human governments have been chiefly de- 
signed. Of all the novel and untried experiments made by our 
fathers in the scheme of national government which they adopted, 
none was so untried and novel as this. 

Theorists, especially in the eighteenth century, had talked much 
about religious liberty, and many philosophic writers had portrayed 
the evils of intolerance, and of persecution for the sake of religious 
opinion, as shown by the experience of mankind; but for the first 
time in the history of the world the framers of our National Con- 
stitution laid it down as a fundamental principle of government, 
that here there should be a perpetual divorce between the National 
Government and every form of religious establishment, and that 
while every man should be at liberty to express and maintain his. 
religious opinions, those opinions should not abridge or enlarge his 
rights or capacity as a citizen. 
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THE FIRST FLAG RAISED OVER A CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AT BEGINNING OF THE WAR WITH THE SOUTH, 
1861. 


On April 12, 1861, Fort Sumter was fired on. The next day 
President Lincoln prepared a proclamation calling for troops to 
defend the Union. Its promulgation was deferred until Monday, 
April 15th. 

During the night of April 13th Father Peter Havermans, of 
St. Mary’s Church, Troy, New York, raised the Stars and Stripes 
on the steeple of the church. This “ was the first American flag 
that was thrown to the breeze from any Catholic church during the 
Civil War,” declared Rev. William A. Olmsted, who had been, 
during the war, a Brevet Brigadier-General, U. S. Volunteers. 
[His. Records and Studies, V, p. 510.] 

But it is probable that Rev. Sylvester Malone, of Sts. Peter and 
Paul of Brooklyn, was a night ahead of Father Havermans. Father 
Malone, in 1866, related the circumstance: 

“When I heard that Sumter had been fired on} I made up my 
mind it was a duty I owed to the Government to stand by it and 
help it. The feeling ran pretty high amongst political parties and 
some of my race (who were identified with the Democratic party) 
did not see their duty as clearly as I thought I did, and this formed, 
to my mind, a subject of serious consideration, to decide what course 
I should pursue. The more I thought of it the more clearly I saw 
it was my duty to stand by the Government at all hazards. .. . I 
saw that my line of duty as a citizen in no way conflicted with any 
Catholic principle, but rather, from my view of the matter, was 
confirmed and strengthened by Catholic principle itself. . . .Calling 
upon Mr. Peter Murray, on the evening the news reached New 
York, I there met Mr. John Hunt, a convert of mine. We naturally 
spoke of the state of things in the political world, and I asked them 
what they would do if they were in my place, merely asking to see 
how their judgment directed them in the matter. Mr. Murray told 
me to follow my own convictions, the convert said he would not 
put up the flag. But it went up that night and appeared at the foot 
of the cross on the spire of the church, attracting the attention of 
thousands. The flag remained there for six weeks until the wind 
carried it away, and then a flagpole was erected at the base of the 
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spire on the tower of the church, where we could make it more firm, 
and where it was more accessible to us to unfold our flag when 
victory was on our side. This was the first to be floated from 
Catholic steeple at the beginning of the terrible four-years’ 
struggle.” [Memorial of Silver Jubilee, p. 31.] 

It is also claimed that Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia, on 
hearing the news of the firing on Sumter, had the flag raised over 
the uncompleted Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul. 


GALILEO’S ALLEGED DECLARATION. 
DENIAL OF THE COMMONLY ACCREDITED SAYING. 
To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

Sir—It would be well if ‘“ Mary Winsor,” who makes an exhibit 
of her knowledge of Colonial domestic history, would extend her 
zest for information so as to gain a knowledge she does not possess 
and for which she has made no special search. 

She might also be taught it is unwise in discussing one subject 
to introduce another about which there may be controversy or to 
which full study has not been given as to the main question. Then 
she will not hereafter, in discussing “ Household and Suffrage” and 
allied questions, lug in, even by way of illustration, another matter 
uncongenial in its relations to these subjects. Had she a correct 
knowledge of Galileo and the Inquisition (how horrors are evoked 
at the sound or sight of that “ title!’’), she would have known that 
Galileo, neither “ under his breath” nor otherwise, ever uttered the 
expression so commonly believed by the ill-informed declaring “ the 
world moves.” “ Mary Winsor” by honest study can learn that this — 


is a discredited fiction, which never appeared until more than a |. 


century after Galileo’s death in 1642; that it is wholly manufactured 
and without even the usual perverted fact upon which sometimes: 
such unhistorical tales are founded. I believe as “ Mary Winsor” 
does on the suffrage question, because I have given some attention 
to the arguments pro and con. If Miss Winsor will study Galileo 
from honest sources she will abandon her belief in the fable or at 
least learn not to introduce other mooted questions into the subject 
she knows something of. She may even get cured of her shivers at 
the name “ Inquisition.” 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, August 9, I91I. 
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A PORTUGUESE COLONY OF CATHOLICS IN NEW 
FOUNDLAND, 1520-25. 


It will be 45 or 50 years ago that certain noblemen of Vianna’ 
associated themselves together and, in view of the information in 
their possession regarding the codfish land of New Foundland, 
determined to settle some part thereof, as in truth they did in a ship 
and a caravel, but finding the region to which they were bound 
very cold, they sailed along the coast from east to west until they 
reached that running northeast and southwest, and there they 
settled. And as they had lost their ships, nothing further was 
heard of them, save from the Basques who continue to visit that 
coast in search of the many articles to be obtained there, who bring 
word of them and state that they [the settlers] asked them to let us 
know how they were, and to take out priests; for the natives are 
submissive and the soil very fertile and good, as I have been more 
fully informed, and is well known to those who sail thither. This 
is at Cape Breton, at the beginning of the coast that runs north, 
in a beautiful bay, where there are many people and goods of much 
value and many nuts, chestnuts, grapes and other fruits, whereby it 
is clear the soil is rich.. And in this company went also soime 
families from the Azore Islands whom they took on board on their 
way out, as is well known. May our Lord in his mercy open the 
way by which to succor them. And my purpose is to-go to this 
coast in the voyage I shall make to the island of San Francisco, 
which can all be done in one journey. 

Since at the time the ancients gave information of these islands, 
the route had not been brought to the perfection it now is, it is 
necessary to feel one’s way in those parts with an addition of one 
degree to the north or to the south and between west and east, 
coming back by the course known to the traders, should God not be 
pleased to send me there, since in addition to a knowledge of navi- 
gation I possess other rules of the said discovery. And may God 
ordain what is best for His holy service. And I have written this 
and whatever else is among my papers because I never know what 
the Lord God will do with me and, therefore, should this prove of 
use to anyone, I beg him to pray to God for my soul, as I do in 
behalf of those who collected the information in my possession; 
for this is the duty of a good neighbor and of all mine; and all 
may be thus, as was and is the most part that is inhabited. [Trans- 


1A City of Portugal. 
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lated in part by Rev. George Patterson in the Translations of the 
Royal Society of Canada, VIII, II, 163-4, Montreal, 1891. From 
the Bibliotheca da Universidade Coimbra, Papeis politico e his- 
toricos, MS. This document was first printed in 1877 by Senor 
Ernesto do Canto. See also Publications of the Canadian Archives, 
No. 5, p. 197.] 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS THANK “OLD ST. JOSEPH’S.” 


On the walls of the pastoral residence attached to old St. 
Joseph’s Church, Willing’s Alley, Philadelphia, are numerous paint- 
ings, resolutions and documents of historic interest. Included ir. 
the number ig the following resolution on an engrossed card, set in 
a frame ornamented with the American eagle and flag: 


“ Hibernia Fire Engine Target Company, No. 1, of Philadel- 
phia. Instituted November 18, 1853. The members of the above 
company, attached to the Second Pennsylvania Regiment of Re- 
serves, Colonel William McCandless, General Reynolds’ Brigade, 
McCall’s Division, at Camp Pierpont, in the State of Virginia, 
tender their grateful acknowledgments to the congregation of St. 


Joseph’s Church, Rev. F. J. Barbelin, S.J., pastor, of the city of 
Philadelphia, for their generous and liberal supply of clothing and 
other articles on their march from the city to, and while at, the 
camp at Easton, in Pennsylvania. These came at a time when they 
were much needed and added greatly to their comfort and health 
and have left an impression of gratitude in the heart of each mem- 
ber which no time can efface and will stimulate them in the dis- 
charge of their duty to their God and their country. 
“ JAMES N. ByRNES, 
“ Captain. 
“ Joun B. Ropinson, 
“ First Lieutenant. 
“ JAMES R. NIGHTINGAL, 
“ Second Lieutenant. 
“ JAMES PAGE, 
“FRANCIS H. FINNEY, 
“Joun R. Downinc, 
“ Acting Committee. 
“Camp Pierpont, Va., February 7, 1862.” 
James Page is dead, Francis H. Finney is dead, John R. Down- 
ing is dead. Are the others alive? 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


“Error is worse than ignorance.” 


“The object of an historian should be to state facts correctly 
and to draw his conclusions with as impartial a judgment as 


possible.” [Rev. W. J. Amherst, S.J.] 


A Catholic who does not think of the past is uninfluenced by 
those strong motives which exist for gratitude to God and for a 
desire to do his duty as a loyal member of the Church. [Rev. W. J. 
Amherst, S.J.: His. Cath. Emancipation, I, 1.] 


TEACH THE CHILDREN. 

Teach our children the great deeds of their forefathers; make 
them cognizant of what the Catholic Church has done for the world 
and for their own country in particular. Let them study historical 
facts with such accuracy that, each one in his or her way may 
become a little apostle for the correction of errors and the spread, 
not only of Catholic historical facts, but of Catholic truth and 
doctrine. [Morning Star, New Orleans, Oct. 16, 1909. | 


LEO XIII ON HISTORY. 

“Tt has been too much the fashion in writing history to omit 
what is unpleasant. If the historians of the last century had written 
the Gospels, for example, we might never have heard of the fall 
of St. Peter or the treachery of Judas.” [Leo XIII to Cardinal 
Manning, as related by Dom Gasquet and reported by Lord Halifax 
in London Tablet, July 5, 1895. ] 


“ History,” says Father Dalgairnes, “is often written as if its 
end were edification. It must be remembered, however, that in the 
long run truth is always edifying, though isolated facts may often 
be scandalous and startling. To slur over scandals is to omit the 
enemy in the story of a battle. On the whole, the career of the 
Church has been one of most marvelous victory, and it only requires 
to be told courageously as a whole in order to make this clear.” 
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Both history and biography furnish more startling incidents 
and produce a deeper and intenser interest than any . . . work of 
fiction. [Dr. Brownson’s Works, XIX, p. 594.] 


SULKY AND SILLY SISTERS. 


Reply to our “ Correction of a Brief History of the Catholic 
Church,” by the compilers of the History: 


Notre DAME ACADEMY, 


BERKELEY STREET, Boston, 
September 2, 1911. 


Mr. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN, 
1935 N. Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:-- 

Kindly take our name from the list of subscribers to the AMERI- 
cAN CatHoric HistroricaAL RESEARCHES. Any copies of the maga- 
zine sent after the issue dated October, 1911, will be returned at 
your expense. 

This notice has been duly witnessed and a copy filed. 

Yours truly, 
SISTERS OF NotrE DAME, 
Per Sister B. 


My! My! What an awful calamity has come upon the RE- 
SEARCHES! Poor sensitive Sisters! Had they been as careful in 
compiling the “ Brief History” as they have been in stopping their 
subscription, they would have been wise. Now they are'silly. 

Sister B. may have exclaimed when that “ notice duly witnessed 
and filed” was finished: “ See what a letter I have written to you 
with my own hand.” [St. Paul to the Galatians, VI, 11.] . 

But the RESEARCHES remembers these declarations of the great 
Apostle : ; 

“ Am I, therefore, become your enemy because I tell you the 
truth.” [St. Paul to the Galatians, IV, 16.] 

“ Who hath hindered you that you should not obey the Truth?” 
[St. Paul to the Galatians, V, 7.] 

“We will victoriously repudiate Error by making the Truth 
prevail.” [Wéindthorste, 1890.] . 
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“SYMBOLS OF ORTHODOXY.” 


“You give a long account of Timothy Murphy, presenting him 
as an ‘ Irish Catholic hero’ without any of the symbols of orthodoxy 
which, under your rule that mere names don’t count, you exact from 
casual explorers of the secrets of the past.” [A New Yorker. ] 

I found Murphy spoken of as a Catholic and under my rule 
that any one so called is to be counted in among us unless other 
signs indicate his lapsing into heresy or formally denying the 
Church. Since publication I have learned from one who knows 
his descendants that he was a Catholic but that, of course, his 
descendants are not. That may be expected of any old-time 
Catholic, practical or professed. Murphy was located where there 
was no church or priest. I know of no record of his practising his 
faith. But the same applies to those of greater note. I never had 
evidence that Barry, Moylan, Kosciuszko or Pulaski and others ever 
went to Confession or Communion. I guess none of such characters 
ever were monthly communicants. They were just like prominent 
Catholics of to-day. I could present a long record of many others 
as being Catholics who did valiant service for our country, if I 
could get the least inkling that they themselves or any one even 
called them Catholics. So were I but “a casual explorer of the 
secrets of the past,” I would take the names mentioned in Catholic 
Encyclopedia and other works and regard them as Catholics. Not 
being such, I question the first application of “Catholic” to the 
names and seek the authority. If the writer even found such per- 
sons called Catholics that would suffice for me. I don’t seek signs 
of “ orthodoxy” for that in most cases it were impossible to obtain. 

My method is shown in the relation of the career of the Cheva- 
lier de Pontgibaud. I would earlier have given this narration but 
for want of the least bit of evidence that he professed himself a 
Catholic. So I got the evidence from France and presented it, 
stating that though it is assumed that all the French were Catholics, 
yet we have required some evidence, however slight, that they 
were, in profession at least, Catholics. 

I have given the account of Patrick Colvin, the ferryman of 
Trenton in 1776. I did that on the statements of John D. McCor- 
mack, whom I know devoted great attention to early church matters 
in that locality especially and who designed the publication of the 
History of the Church in New Jersey. Bishop O’Farrell, probably 
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on McCormack’s statement, spoke of Colvin as a Catholic. These 
sufficed for me even if I know nothing about his faith from my own 
seeking. 

Bishop Kenrick allowed Stephen Girard’s body to be brought 
into Holy Trinity Church for Requiem Mass because he had not 
formally denied the Church or joined any religious sect. But in 
reality he had no religion at all. He once was sponsor at Holy 
Trinity in 1794 and he gave $40 to St. Augustine’s. The first is the 
only “symbol of orthodoxy” I know of but that even does not 
suffice to fix him as a Catholic in 1831 when he died. 


BY DANIEL ALONE. 


The Historical Sketches of the Catholic Churches of Philadel- 
phia was, in 1895, issued by Daniel H. Mahony and not by Hardy & 
Mahony, as stated in RESEARCHES, October, 1911, p. 349. 


BISHOP CONWELL’S RING. 


Dear Penn—In your relation of “the third house in which 
King Joseph Bonaparte had for his home in Philadelphia”—the 
Dunlap mansion, at Twelfth and Market Streets—you state it was 
in this house that the son of Prince Charles Lucien and the Princess 
Zenaide was born. Then you add that you “think” it was in St. 
John’s Catholic Church, on Thirteenth Street, that this child was 
baptized. 

The fact is that the boy was born in 1824 and St. John’s was 
not built until 1832. The baptism took place in the house in which 
the child was born, and was by Bishop Conwell on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1824. The godfather was King Joseph Bonaparte. The 
godmother was the Princess Charlotte Bonaparte, who represented 
the grandmother of the child, the mother of the Emperor Napoleon 
and King Joseph of Spain. 

The King—Count de Survilliers, as he was known in his 
country—presented the Bishop with an episcopal diamond ring of 
considerable intrinsic value and originally the property of Cardinal 
Ximines, one of the most celebrated characters of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. What became of that ring I 
have for years been endeavoring to discover. I only know it was 
not buried with him when he died in 1842. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ERRORS. 


The article on PENNSYLVANIA in Vol. XI of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia in the section relating Religious Conpitions—De- 
velopment of the Church says Rev. Joseph Wheaton, S.J., formed 
the first parish in 1720. The name should be Greaton and it is not 
a misprint as given. I think I was the first, within my time, to give 
his correct name as “ Joseph.” I found it near fifty years ago as 
“Josiah.” It is so given in Oliver’s Collections relating to the 
Jesuits. I suppose later writers but followed that authority. His 
name, I found, was Joseph. So the name of the little chapel “ back 
of Walnut Street” which he built is easily accounted for. 

“ Prior to the Revolution, as early as 1768, the German Catho- 
lics of Philadelphia had obtained property upon which subsequently 
was erected Holy Trinity Church.” This is an error. The property 
obtained in 1768 was the 26 feet of the southern part of St. Mary’s 
burial ground at the back of “the new chapel,” as St. Mary’s was 
called after its erection in 1763. This “ German section” remains 
to this day, a gate in Fifth Street affording entrance for interments, 
though, of course, it can be reached from the entrance to the burial 
ground from Fourth Street. 

It was not until 1788 the Germans bought the lot on South- 
west corner of Sixth and Spruce. It was on this ground the church 
was built. It remains there yet. 

“ St. Mary’s Church was dedicated in 1788.” Not “ dedicated” 
but incorporated. The date of dedication or formal opening of the 
“new chapel” for Divine services is not known. No records are 
now available which tell anything of the corne~--:ae laying—if 
any—or erection or dedication or opening of the church. 

“Tn 1685 J. Gray, of London, having obtained a grant of land, 
settled in Pennsylvania where he changed his name to John Tatham.” 

It is just the other way. His name was Tatham, but he came 
to Pennsylvania under the fame of John Gray—why does not appear. 
THE RESEARCHES first made him known to this generation. He 
took up land in Bucks County. It is on Holmes’ Map recorded: 
“ J. Gray als. John Tatham.” 

“In 1788 V. Rev. John Carroll was elected Bishop of Balti- 
more.” 

Better say he was in 1789 appointed Bishop. 
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‘ 


BARRY DID SERVICE IN FRIGATE “ UNITED STATES.” 


Harper’s Encyclopedia of American History, Vol. I, p. 289, 
says of Commodore John Barry: “ He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the frigate The United States but never entered upon the 
duty.” 

Barry commanded the frigate in the war with France, 1797-8, 
and did good service in West Indian waters. 


DIED FOUR TIMES. 

Rev. Charles Constantine Pise “ died in 1858 as Pastor of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn.” [Rev. J. A. Frederick in His. Rec. 
and Studies, V, p. 390.] 

He died also in April, 1866, on May 26, 1866 [Cath. Directory], 
June 1866 [Shea]. The Directory of 1867 is the best authority. 
This shows the difficulty in dates—people are born several times and 
die frequently. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Mr. M. I. Weller, of Washington, D. C., on May 10, 1911, read 
before the Columbian Historical Society a paper on Commodore 
Joshua Barney. It has been printed. 

On page 75 it states that the sloop Hornet, Commanded by 
Captain William Halleck had, in October, 1775, just received the 
new American flag—the first Star Spangled Banner that had been 
seen in Maryland, and was “ flung to the breeze by Barney, to the 
music of drums and fifes, when the novel sight of rebel colors soon 
attracted crowds, with the result that before sundown the young 
recruiting officer [Barney] had enlisted a full crew of jolly rebels 
for the Hornet.” 

On page 81 is related that the Andrea Doria, with Barney as 
Lieutenant, in July, 1776, at St. Eustatia, received “ the first official 
salute to the flag by a foreign power, disproving the claim that 
Captain John Paul Jones was the first American officer to receive 
that honor, at Brest, in February, 1778.” 

On page 116 it is stated: “Barney was the first person to 
unfurl the Stars and Stripes in his native State, in October, 1775.” 

All these statements are incorrect. The Stars and Stripes was 
not adopted by Congress until June 14, 1777. 
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McGINNIS’ ERRORS. 

Thomas J. McGinnis in The Catholic News, June 24, 1911, 
criticises a Presbyterian Minister of Virginia for denouncing “ the 
Roman Catholic Church as a menace or blight to civil and religious 
liberty in every land where it has obtained a foothold.” Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis stated: 

The agents of England claimed that owing to the opposition of 
the German Catholics many obstacles were thrown in their way in 
procuring the Hessians. 

That’s without historical foundation. The Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel who hired to England the largest number was a Catholic. 
There were 3,000 Catholic Westphalians. 

Lord Mountjoy said in Parliament: “Irish Catholics lost you 
America.” 

He didn’t use the word “ Catholics.” 

“Has he never heard of those fighting seamen, Commodore 
Barry and Captains O’Brien and Manly?” 

O’Brien and Manly were not Catholics. 

“Those fighting Irish Catholics, Hand, Conway, and Moylan. 

Hand was not a Catholic. I could never discover Conway’s 
religion. Being Irish and coming from the French army he prob- 
ably professed to be Catholic. He was unworthy. “The Conway 
Cabal” against Washington perpetuates his name in American Revo- 
lutionary history, not to his credit nor that of Ireland or its faith. 

“ A ship load of supplies was sent to the almost starved soldiers 
at Valley Forge by the people of Cork, Ireland.” 

Nonsense! Imagine the absurdity of a ship being allowed to 
sail from Ireland with supplies for the American Rebels, and Phila- 
delphia and New York the nearest ports to Valley Forge in posses- 
sion of the British as was Cork. 

“ The Capitol and the White House at Washington are built on 
land given to the government by Daniel Carroll.” 

No land was given by Carroll. 

“ Charles Carroll and William Pace [Paca] signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence at the risk of their lives, even though they 
were denied the right of worship except in private houses.” 

Paca was not a Catholic. 


Research, accuracy and impartiality are the three essential 
qualities of a good historian. [Archbishop Spalding. ] 
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FATHER FARMER, NOT “‘ STEINMAYER.”’ 


With the fall of James II and the advent of William of 
Orange to the English throne, New York’s Catholic colony was 
almost stamped out by drastic penal laws. In spite of them, how- 
ever, during the years that followed, a few scattered representatives 
of the Faith drifted in and settled down unobtrusively. To minister 
to them there came now and then from Philadelphia a zealous Jesuit 
missionary, Father Ferdinand Steinmayer, who was commonly 
called “ Father Farmer.” Gathering them together, he said Mass, 
in the house of a German fellow-countryman in Wall Street, in a 
loft in Water Street and wherever else they could find accommoda- 
tion. Then came the Revolution, &c. [Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, 
p. 20; Article, “ New York.”] 


‘ 


It is rather odd, historically, to speak of this “ zealous Jesuit 
missionary” as “Father Steinmayer” and as “commonly called 
Father Farmer.” Though it is related that his family name was 
“ Steinmayer” (variously spelled, however). He signed his name 
as Farmer and was not “commonly,” but always “ called, Father 


Farmer,” because that was his name, as far as the people knew by 
his own translation and use of it. So he ought always to be called 
“ FARMER” and never spoken of as “ STEINMAYER.” 


The relation of his services to the few Catholics of New York 
ought to be transposed. It was not before but after the Revolution 
that he visited that city. Before the Revolution he would not have 
been permitted to minister to them in any way that could be known. 
The law prohibited his entering the Colony and there is no evidence 
that he ever did. A Jesuit writes us: 

Of course, his name is Farmer—as such, he is known in our 
Catholic History, and especially in Philadelphia. My lists always 
speak of P. Ferdinand Farmer, beginning with his arrival in 1753, 
until his death in 1786. Sometimes, there is the note appended 
(“alias et vere Steinmayer”). This was his real name, and Farmer 
is a translation of the German. Other Jesuits went under an 
assumed name, because of the English Penal Laws: but that cause 
did not exist in Pennsylvania: some German Jesuits there, trans- 
lated their names, out of deference to English difficulties in 
pronouncing them. Father Sittensperger, in this way became 
“ Manners’’—so, Steinmeyer, became Farmer. 
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Oliver, Foley, Shea, all writers call him Farmer: I suppose 
that the Encyclopedia editors wish to be super-exact. If one look 
for Farmer, he will find him in the proper place, Vol. V, with 
reference to “ Steenmeyer.” So, there will be no trouble. 

Father Quirk,-whom perhaps you know, now Vice-President 
here, delivered a lecture, on “ Father Farmer,” before the New 
York Catholic Historical Society. It is to be printed in the next 
number of their. Magazine. It treats of his life and work and 
character in a charming manner. I wish that we had more of such 
narratives of our early Missionaries. Full credit is given to this 
pioneer Priest of New York, who founded the church there as a 
mission from St. Joseph’s. How can a writer have the impudence 
or ignorance to claim the title of “ Founder of the Church in New 
York” for anyone but Father Farmer? He was sent there regularly 
commissioned by John Carroll, long before the Dominican O’Brien 
was heard of.” 

It is probable, RESEARCHEs believes, that not having ready the 
account of “ Farmer” when preparing Vol. V, his name was simply 
inserted with a reference to “ STEENMEYER,” so that it could be 
inserted under that name. 


““ EXTREME ” ASSERTIONS. 


“The extreme methods of the American Party destroyed in 
Philadelphia in 1844 over $300,000 worth of Catholic property,” 
says I. M. Gregory in a tirade against the Anti-Saloon League in 
The Catholic Tribune of Dubuque. 


Two churches and a convent were destroyed by “the Native 
Americans.” St. Augustine’s claimed $83,000. The Court awarded 
$49,000. St. Michael’s Church was given $27,000. The Convent, 
$6,468.98. A total for both of $82,468.98. 

There was no Party in 1844 called The American Party which, 
says Mr. Gregory, “ was organized when the Protestant Bible was 
barred from the public schools.” 

“The Protestant Bible’ was not “barred from the schools.” 
Nor were the “ Know Nothings’” a Party in 1844, nor for ten 
years later. 
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”” 


“* JUDGE GASTON AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE SOUTH. 


Under this title The Freeman’s Journal and its annex papers, 
in a relation of the career of Judge William Gaston, of North Caro- 
lina, repeats that old-time recital about the Constitution of that 
State, prior to that of 1835, debarring Catholics from office. The 
Freeman states: “It was mainly through Gaston’s efforts that the 
Catholics of North Carolina were emancipated from the thraldom 
of the penal laws which were in force up to and beyond the period 
of the Revolution. ... The expunging of the clause which dis- 
criminates against Catholics in the Constitution of that State was 
due to his able effort. . . . The hour of the repeal of the Constitu- 
tional disfranchisement of Catholics was probably the proudest of 
his life... . And to him is due the gratitude of the wise and 
tolerant of every land.” 

Now all this is erroneous. There were no such “ penal laws,” 
nor “ discriminating clause,” or “ constitutional disfranchisement of 
Catholics.” ; 

The RESEARCHES has proved that several times. 

If editors and orators would only read Bishop England’s 
Works, Volume IV: “ THE VINpDICATION OF JuDGE Gaston,” they 
would have Gaston’s own religious director’s account of the charge 
against the Judge. 

The Bishop says (page 109, Ed. of 1849): “ After a thorough 
examination, it was distinctly ascertained that the best lawyers were 
of opinion that whatever the object of the framers of that article 
may have been, it clearly was not drawn in such a manner as to 
exclude Catholics from office and that for any Catholic to refuse 
office upon that ground, would be to force upon that article a con- 
struction which it did not legally bear, and thus to enact a persecu- 
tion against a body to which he belonged. . . . Whether erroneously 
or otherwise, the principal Protestant jurists of North Carolina had 
assured the Roman Catholics that they were not disqualified for 
office by the unfortunate article in question; and the Protestants of 
Salisbury, of Fayetteville and of Wilmington, acted upon this view 
of the law and elected them to office and Mr. Gaston, after still 
further investigation and consultation, had every shadow of doubt 
removed from his mind, and told the writer, that he did not know 
a respectable jurist who had any hesitation as to the ineligibility of 
Catholics. Thus, after years of examination and reflection the 
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whole Protestant legal‘talent of the State gave to this very article a 
construction upon which the executive and legislative bodies have 
acted in concord in making the appointment of Judge Gaston to the 
bench, and because he accepts the office and takes the usual oath to 
discharge its duties, the Rev. Ro. J. Breckenridge dares to arraign 
for perjury one of the most deservedly respected men, for purity 
of principle, for high honour, for moral worth, for legal and political 
conduct, and for talent, taste and information that his State 
possesses.” , 

Yet Catholic papers and orators have gone on and will continue 
to justify the charge of the Presbyterian minister of Baltimore, that 
the Constitution debarred Catholics from office and that, notwith- 
standing the “ clause which discriminated against Catholics,” he had 
taken the office of Judge and had thereby committed perjury. 

If there did exist such “penal laws” or “ disfranchisement.” 
our papers dishonor his memory to assert that as he took that office 
in 1833, and the alleged disfranchising law was not repealed until 
1835, that the Judge held for two years an office he had no right to. 

Catholics are whiners. They too often wail when they are not 
even looked at cross-eyed. 


BACKING GEORGE. 


One of the first societies to back George Washington with men 
and money was the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia, 
who raised half a million dollars and swung into line with a cheer. 
It is recorded that one of its members .objected, and his name was 
strickerr from the society’s roll. [Hon. Paul J. McCormack, San 
Francisco. | 

“ Men” of the Society backed George but the Society raised no 
“money” for him. 

Thomas Batt, who had been an Ensign in the British army, 
was, on March 18, 1776, expelled from the Sons “for taking an 
active part against the liberties of America.” He afterwards be- 
came a Major in the Royal Fencible Americans. After the war he 
settled in Nova Scotia. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE NOT A TEACHER AT BARDSTOWN. 


The Record of Louisville, Ky., in relating the opening of St. 
Joseph’s College, Bardstown, on September 12, 1911, after being 
closed for twenty-two years, states that it was founded in 1819 by 
Bishop Flaget; that “ Louis Philippe of France, who, after having 
been exiled during the French Reign of Terror, was befriended by 
Bishop Flaget, in Cuba, visited the college soon after it was opened, 
and spent a year teaching here. Upon his return to France and 
subsequent restoration to the throne, the paintings which now hang 
in St. Joseph Cathedral were sent by him to Bardstown. For one of 
these, ‘ The Crucifixion,’ an offer of $100,000 was refused.” 


That Louis Philippe, who, in 1830, became King of France, 
visited Bardstown “soon after its opening” and “spent a year” 
there teaching is not correct. 


He, as the Duke of Orleans, landed in Philadelphia 21st Octo- 
ber, 1796, and later was joined by his brothers, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and the Count de Beaujois. 

In the spring of 1797 the three brothers started on a tour of 
the western country, visiting Kentucky. They returned to Philadel- 
phia after four months traveling. In December, 1797, they started 
on a tour of the New England States. When in Philadelphia he 
boarded with Rev. William Marshall, pastor of the Associated 
Presbyterian Church, on Walnut above Fourth, ‘north side, whose 
residence was at 118 Spruce Street. After his return from the 
New England States he lived at N. W. corner of Fourth and Prune 
Street (now Locust), where he kept a school and “ cleaned his own 
shoes,” as he said he was the first King who had ever done so. This 
was in 1798-9. The house was torn down within forty years. 

He was so poor that he had not money enough to leave the city 
during the yellow fever epidemic. He desired to marry a daughter 
of William Bingham, the wealthy merchant whose mansion and 
extensive gardens were on the east side of Fourth Street opposite 
St. Mary’s Church. Binghamton, New York, is named after him, 
as he owned millions of acres in that section of the State. Mr. 
Bingham refused the offer of marriage, saying: “ Should you ever 
be restored to your hereditary position you will be too great a match 
for her; if not she is too great a match for you.” 


That’s the way the story goes. 
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The tradition concerning his church-going while in Philadel- 
phia is that “he did not frequent church much.” 

The brothers went into business as ‘‘ Messrs. D’ Orleans, Mer- 
chants, near 100 South Front Street.” They were, we doubt not, 
as inattentive as their brother, the head of the family, to their 
religious duties, no trace of their connection with St. Mary’s or 
Holy Trinity churches being discovered. It was at the latter church, 
though a distinctively German Catholic church, that the French 
exiles, then numerous in Philadelphia, attended religious services. 

The Duke left Philadelphia for Havana to go to Spain, where 
his mother lived. Father .Flaget was in that city when the Duke 
was there. A collection of money was taken up by resident French- 
men, who made Father Flaget the medium of its presentation to the 
Duke of Orleans. Spanish influence prevented him from going to 
Spain from Havana and, though the British minister was courteous, 
he would not go so far as to enable the Duke to use a British frigate 
for his passage. So he was obliged to return to the United States. 
From here he and his brothers, at the end of 1799, sailed for Eng- 
land, where they arrived at the close of the following month. 

He never returned to America again and so did not, after 1819, 
when St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, was founded, “ teach in that 
institution for one year.” He never saw the College, as he was not 
in Kentucky after 1797. 

Later The Record corrected its own error which Northern 
Catholic Weekly had accepted as a fact, and did it this cute way: 

“Tn last week’s issue of one of our Northern Catholic Weekly 
exchanges we read that: ‘ The reopening of old St. Joseph’s College, 
the Alma Mater of eminent ecclesiastics and statesmen, and the 
refuge of the exiled Louis Phillipe of France, was a gala day for 
historic Bardstown, etc.’ Would that we could say St. Joseph’s 
College was the refuge or alma mater of the Duke of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe. History, however, says Louis Philippe visited 
America in 1797 and St. Joseph’s College had its inception and 
subsequent foundation, in the year 1819. Dates are generally 
stubborn facts.” 
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MOLLY AGAIN. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary, A. O. H. of Rhode Island, under the 
inspiration of Mrs. Ellen Jolly Ryan, not only honored the memory 
of General John Sullivan because he was an Irishman and won the 
battle of Rhode Island, but as General Greene and Washington were 
friends and Washington is alleged to have “ thanked Molly Pitcher, 
the brave Irishwoman who manned the gun at the battle of Mon- 
mouth and saved the day for the colonists” and who was “at 
Washington’s suggestion made a Lieutenant for life with a pension,” 
these patriotic Irish-blooded women of Rhode Island placed “clusters 
of flowers, American Beauties and Killarney roses upon the mantels 
upon which the portraits of Washington and Greene rested.” 

How happy people can be when in delusion—when celebrating 
an event that never occurred. The alleged Molly wasn’t Irish and 
no Molly manned a gun at Monmouth and so was not by request of 
Washington made a Lieutenant nor given a pension for life. 

Molly Pitcher, Betsy Ross and Lydia Darragh ought by this 
time be abandoned by our over-patriotic but ill-informed. 


BARNEY OR BARRY—THE LAST. 


Captain Barney was the last naval officer to quit the service of 
the Union, in July, 1784. [Weller’s Barney, p. 116.] 

“T was continued in the service until May, 1784, nearly a year 
after every other officer was discharged.” [Barney, p. 159.] 

As the frigate The Alliance, commanded by Captain John 
Barry, was not sold at public auction in Philadelphia until the “ first 
Tuesday of August, 1785,” and there is an order dated July 9, 1785, 
ordering the delivery of the military appointments of the ship 
Alliance to the bearer agreeable to the order of Captain Barry,” it 
would seem that Barry was in command a year or more after Barney, 
especially when we consider that the Alliance was the best and the 
last vessel of the Navy. 


- INDEFAT#GABLE RESEARCH.” 


In the Amertcan CaTHotic Historicat Researcues for July, 
1911, edited by that Catholic layman of indefatigable historical 
research, Martin I. J. Griffin, are a number of papers of deep his- 
torical import. [New World, June 10, 1911.] 
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THOMAS FITZSIMONS, FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 
POLICY OF PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES. 


Thomas FitzSimons, of Philadelphia, a Signer of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, died August 26, 1811—one hundred years 
ago. He was buried in St. Mary’s graveyard back of the old church. 
He was one of the Founders and Vice-President of THE FRIENDIY 
Sons or St. PATRICK OF PHILADELPHIA, organized in 1771. THE 
RESEARCHES claims for him the merit of being The Father of Pro- 
tection.to American Industries. Here is some of the evidence: 

Mr. FitzSimons was a member of the First Congress under the 
Constitution which started the United States Government anew and 
as we have it now constituted. Congress met in New York in April, 
1789, and after the inauguration of George Washington as the first 
President, proceeded to adopt measures to secure revenue for the 
new Government. 

“Tt was on the 8th of April, 1789, that Mr. Mapison opened 
the business of constructing a system of import duties, by proposing 
to the House to pass a mere brief and simple revenue bill. He said 
that there was not time to prepare a more comprehensive and com- 
plete measure; that the object of immediate importance was the 
speediest practicable supply of the federal treasury; that to effect 
that object it was expedient to pass an act which should intercept 
the spring importations, by which means more money would be prd- 
cured, and in shorter time, than by a more elaborate system which 
would be longer in construction. In the actual circumstances, 
despatch, he thought, was everything. He proposed, therefore, ‘ that 
Congress should take, as the basis of the temporary system which 
he advised to have adopted, the resolution passed by the oid Con- 
gress of 1783. That resolution imposed specific duties on seven 
enumerated articles, to wit: spiritous liquors, wines, tea, coffee, 
sugar, cocoa and pepper, (not one of which, except rum, could be ° 
reckoned of the class of protected articles, no other of them coming 
into competition with anything produced in the United States,) and 
on all other articles, without enumeration, a horizontal ad valorem 
of five per cent.’ This resolution, ‘ with a clause or two respecting 
tonnage,’ he proposed to adopt as a temporary measure of revenue, 
adapted to the actual circumstances of the moment. 

“If Mr. Madison’s first plan had been adopted, we should have 
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seen, for the first and last time, that ‘ faultless master which the 
world ne’er saw,’ a pure, sheer, mere revenue tariff. Some uninten- 
tional and unhappy incidental protection even such a tariff would 
yield—with which constitutional and economical jurists must have 
done as well as they could. But, upon the whole, it would have 
come as near the notion of an unadulterated ‘ revenue measure’ as 
the lot of humanity will admit. But was it adopted? Far from it, 
as the congressional record shows. Upon its being opened Mr. 
FitzSimons, of Pennsylvania, rose and said that he desired to see a 
more permanent system adopted, and one that should carry its views 
much further; a system some way adequate to our whole actual 
situation, as it respects our agriculture, our manufactures, and our 
commerce; a system which should encourage domestic production, 
and foster the infant manufactures of America. He proposed, there- 
fore, that instead of adopting the little revenue resolution of the old 
Congress, an extended bill of details should be framed, proceeding 
by enumeration of all the subjects of duty, and imposing on each the 
particular rate which should blend with revenue the requisite amount 
of protection. 

“The nature and grounds and objects of the plan presented by 
Mr. FitzSimons in opposition, was approved by Congress. In 
introducing it, Mr. FitzSimons said: 

“*T observe, Mr. Chairman, by what the gentlemen have said, 
who have spoken on the subject before you, that the proposed plan 
of revenue is viewed by them as a temporary system, to be continued 
only till proper materials are brought forward and arranged in more 
perfect form. I confess, sir, that I carry my views on this subject - 
much further; that I earnestly wish such a one which, in its opera- 
tion, will be some way adequate to our present situation as it respects 
our agriculture, our manufactures, and our commerce. 

“*T have prepared myself with an additional number of enu- 
merated articles, which I wish subjoined to those already mentioned 
in the motion on your table. Among these are some calculated to 
encourage the productions of our country, and protect our infant 
manufacturers; besides others tending to operate as sumptuary 
restrictions upon articles which are often termed those of luxury.’ 

“ He, therefore, offered the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, (as the opinion of this committee,) That the fol- 
lowing duties ought to be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported into the United States.’ 
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“We will not give the list of articles enumerated in his resolu- 
tion, but among them were upwards of thirty, coming in competition 
with those produced or made in the United States, the production 
and manufacture of which was intended to be encouraged. Mr. 
FitzStmons was followed and supported by his colleague. 

“ Here, then, two plans different in object, different in details, 
were presented to the choice of Congress; and, therefore, a short 
debate arose on the question, which general scheme and frame of 
import law should be adopted. In support of Mr. Mapison’s 
original proposition, it was urged, ‘that the great object of the 
movement was revenue; that, for this,-despatch was indispensable ; 
and that the brief revenue resolution, adopted at once, would, by 
intercepting the expected importations of the spring, bring more 
money into the treasury in a shorter time than a law more carefully 
matured and passed at a later day.’ To this it was.answered by Mr. 
FirzSimons and others, ‘that it might be admitted, and was probably 
true, that the plan first proposed would yield a more immediate 
supply to an exhausted treasury, but that there were objects of even 
more importance than that—objects which that plan could not 
accomplish; that among these were the encouragement of domestic 
productions, and the production of American manufactures; and 
that if time were necessary to frame a bill which should comprehend 
and accomplish these, time must be taken for it, whether the treasury 
were immediately filled or remain somewhat longer empty.’ After 
a short debate, Mr. Manpison yielded to the suggestion of Mr. 
FirzSimons, the basis, which he at first had proposed to proceed on, 
and the House engaged in the business of constructing a blended 
revenue and tariff bill by enumeration; each member bringing for- 
ward such articles as he deemed worthy of being taken out of and 
raised above the unenumerated level of five per cent., and moving 
such duties upon them as he thought proper, whether on considera- 
tions of revenue or protection. 

“ The bill was matured and became a law on the 4th of July, 
1789.” [Journal of Industry, Phila., Dec. 23, 1857, p. 19.] 

And that Law was the second Declaration of Independence 
from Great Britain—the first being political—this commercial. 
Honor to Thomas FitzSimons its father. 

Thus Thomas FitzSimons was the first to propose an Act for 
the Protection of American Industry and so partly merits the title of 
FATHER of that policy. I have much material relating to his career. 
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Were I to publish a recital of his life would you pay a dollar for it? 
Not many would. He is dead. We can boast of our great ones * 
without knowing their services to Church or Country. 


ALL CATHOLICS. 


Captain John Barry, Father of the American Navy. 

General Count Pulaski, Father of the American Cavalry. Suc- 
ceeded by General Stephen Moylan. 

General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Father of the American 
Artillery. 

Thomas FitzSimons, Father of Protection to American In- 
dustry. 

Catholics All. 


LECTURES ON RESEARCHES SUBJECTS. 


The Columbian Assembly of the Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus of New York has issued its List of Lectures for this 
season. It is a satisfaction to note Lectures on subjects which this 
RESEARCHES has given much information: 

Rev. Thomas P. Phelan speaks on “Catholic Heroes of the 
Revolutionary Days.” 

Dr. John G. Coyle speaks on “ Commodore John Barry, the 
Father of the American Navy;” “ John Ury Hanged as a Popish 
Priest in New York.” 

Hon. Michael J. Kelly lectures on “ Thomas FitzSimons, 
Catholic Signer of the Constitution.” 

Mr. William P. Conner addressed on “ General Stephen Moy- 
lan, Catholic Revolutionary Commander.” 

The list is another evidence that THE RESEARCHES is doing the 
work it is published to promote the investigation, study and dis- 
semination of Catholic-American historical information. 


JONES’ BONES. 


“Six years ago with impressive ceremonial the bones of John 
Paul Jones were taken into the chapel at Annapolis and. were rev- 
erently delivered into the keeping of the Government of the United 
States. ver since the box has rested on two saw horses under- 
neath a stairway in one of the academy halls.” [Americana, May, 


I9gII.] 
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GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN, THE HATER OF THE RE- 
LIGION OF HIS PARENTS, HONORED BY CATH- 
OLICS. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary, A. O. H. of Rhode Island, had a great 
day on August 29th celebrating the 133d anniversary of the Battle 
of Rhode Island; General John Sullivan being the victorious 
American commander was lauded in real Irish style. 

All were truly patriotic indeed, though it is a fact evidently 
unknown to the celebrators that Sullivan, though the son of Irish 
Catholic parents, yet from Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, when 
he was a delegate from New Hampshire to the Continental Congress, 
wrote Capt. John Langdon declaring that Congress had “ selected 
from the Acts which we determined to have a repeal of or to forever 
restrain our trade from Great Britain, Ireland and the West Indies, 
among which Acts is the Canada Bill, in my opinion, the most 
dangerous to American liberties among the whole train, for when 
we reflect on the dangerous situation the colonies were in at the 
commencement of the late war with a number of those Canadian on 
their backs, who were assisted by powerful Indian nations, deter- 
mined to extirpate the race of Protestants from America to make 
way for their own cursed religion so dangerous to the State and 
favorable to despotism and contemplate that by the late Act their 
territory is so far extended as to include by far the greater part of 
America. That this will be a city of refuge for Roman Catholics 
who will ever appear in favor of the perogative of the Crown, 
backed by an abandoned minister, aided by the whole force of Great 
Britain and assisted by the same Indian nations, we must suppose 
our situations to be infinitely more dangerous than it was then, for 
while we are engaged with the Canadians on our frontiers, our sea- 
ports must yield to the ministerial fleet and the army, if they once 
prevail no man can expect safety until he professes that Holy 
Religion which our sovereign has been pledged to establish. I am 
certain that no God may as well exist in the universe as those two 
religions where the Papists have the power to extirpate the pro- 
fession of the other. We can easily discover the designs of the Act 
and are determined to counteract it at all events.” [Letters by 
Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple and others. Written before and 
during the Revolution. Phila., 1889, page 5.] 
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And all this anti-Catholic tirade simply because the British 
Parliament had passed the Quebec Act, giving the Catholics of 
Canada the religious rights which existed under the French before 
the English had captured Canada. This, too, by the religiously 
degenerate son of those who had gone “ far away from the cruel 
penal laws which made them exiles from Ireland, the land of their 
love and of their people.” 

Now the Governor of Rhode Island—a Catholic—and Rhode 
Island stalwart sons and religious daughters—Catholics—are fore- 
most and indeed alone in honoring one who denounced theirs as a 
“Cursed Religion.” 


THE GOVERNOR DONGAN TABLET. 


The Dongan Memorial Tablet Committee of the Columbian 
Assembly of the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus of New 
York presented the Editor THE RESEARCHES with a photograph of 
the tablet, inscribed: 

“To Martin I. J. Griffin, Philadelphia, from the Dongan 


Memorial Tablet Committee. 

“In 1906 when Martin I. J. Griffin was the guest of the 
Columbian Assembly at New York, he suggested that a tablet be 
erected in honor of Governor Dongan; asked what was a suitable 
site he named St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, the oldest Catholic 
parish in New York City. The Assembly tried to erect a monument 
and secured the passage of a Bill carrying an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the purpose. The Bill affecting New York City funds, 
it came before Mayor G. B. McClellan for approval. He vetoed it 
in 1907. In 1911 when Dr. John G. Coyle became Chairman of the 
Columbian Assembly the matter was taken up again. Rev. Thomas 
P. Phelan headed the committee which did the work.” 

Of course I am much pleased that my suggestion became a 
reality—one which will teach countless thousands passing old St. 
Peter’s a lesson in New York history, which must have an effect 
and an influence upon all. I am pleased, likewise, to be the recipient 
of the recognition accorded by my admirers and well-wishers of the 
City of New York. 
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FRENCH AID SOUGHT THROUGH A PRIEST. 


It was with a French priest, the Abbé Desnoyers, the initial 
steps were taken by the revolting American Colonies, to secure 
French aid. It was this way: 

Sir Joseph Yorke, English Ambassador at the Hague in April, 
1776, reported to Lord Suffolk that a letter of the Abbé Desnoyers, 
the French chargé d'affaires at the Hague, directed to Count de 
Vergennes, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, had been inter- 
cepted at the post office, where it was the practice of opening the 
letters of foreign ministers and copying them. The Abbé’s letter 
revealed that a person calling himself an Englishman was corre- 
sponding with Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the Chairman of the Secret 
Committee of Congress, in Philadelphia. The Committee had trans- 
mitted powers to this person adding instructions with data regard- 
ing the state and disposition of the Colonies. 


This correspondent of Franklin was Charles W. F. Dumas, a 
native of Switzerland, but who had passed a long portion of his life 
in Holland. He had called upon Desnoyers to propose, on behalf 
of the Colonies, closer connection between the two powers. France 
might become the mediator of the quarrel, or open her ports to the 
Colonies and be received in theirs. The Abbé Desnoyers submitted 
the matter to the French Court stating that the American Agent was 
ready to confer with the French authorities. 

In May Sir Joseph Yorke was able to send a second confidential 
report on this subject to Lord Suffolk, enclosing another extract 
from a letter to Count de Vergennes from the Abbé Desnoyers, in 
which the latter gave an account of an interview with the American 
correspondent. Abbé Desnoyers had informed the Agent that Louis 
XVI could not accept the propositions of Congress, but that the 
vessels of all nations, including those of England, were free to enter 
the French ports, and that no difference would be made between 
England and her colonies in that respect. Only the carrying of 
contraband goods and the enlistment of soldiers were prohibited. 
Sir Joseph expressed his surprise at this attitude of the French 
Court and added that it would be a good lesson to His Majesty’s 
deluded and rebellious subjects, but feared it would only result in 
confirming Dr. Franklin’s determination to continue the struggle 
for Independence. 
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Later in the year the correspondent of the Secret Committee of 
Congress repeated his propositions to Abbé Desnoyers, who had 
informed the French Court of the interview. From the contents of 
the Abbé’s letter it appeared that the King of France had not 
altered his attitude. A few days later, however, Yorke wrote Lord 
Suffolk that he had been informed of an utterance of the Abbé that 
he wished the troubles between England and her Colonies would 
continue at little longer in order that Great Britain might be reduced 
to a state as weak as that of France. The Netherlands shared this 
hope but from a different motive, commercial advantages being their 
main reason. 

After the Declaration of Independence the Abbé Desnoyers 
sent a report to his Government which was of special interest, since 
it dealt with the public opinion in the Netherlands regarding the 
independence of America and the expectations of the Dutch con- 
nected with it. The act of Independence, the Abbé reported, was 
going to occupy greatly-the minds of the Dutch, who thought it 
possible to assist the Americans in making their Revolution as suc- 
cessful as had been the Dutch Revolution against Spain. He thought 
the Dutch did not wish any nation to be ahead of them in friendship 
for the new Nation. 

England was anxious to secure the aid of the Dutch Republic 
against the Americans by closing its ports against American vessels. 
France, on the other hand, sought and obtained its neutrality but 
secretly to assist the Americans. On October, 1776, the Abbé 
Desnoyers reported to Vergennes that the Dutch Republic had 
refused at the urging of Ambassador Yorke to close its ports “ in 
all parts of the world to American vessels.” [The Dutch Republic 
and the American Revolution, by F. Edler, J.H., U. S., XXIX, 
No. 2.] 


“OF CARROLLTON.” 


“ My father having made over to me during his life his estate 
in Frederick County, I took the surname “ of Carrollton” upon that 
occasion, to distinguish me from him, our names being the same. 

So Charles Carroll of Carrollton wrote Rev. William B. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y., March 12, 1830. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


A Convention of the Editors and Business Managers of many 
Catholic magazines and newspapers was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on August 24-25, 1911. It was a Managers’ meeting and so did 
business in a business way. It established a Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. By so doing it did that which one of its foremost advocates 
and workers declared “need not be expected.” It arranged for 
“cabelgrams from Rome,” which it was also declared “ need not be 
looked for.” It arranged for correspondence from the capitals of 
Europe which was declared “out of the question.” All this was 
provided for notwithstanding the declaration “that weekly papers 
could not support the strain of such enterprises.” 


The Convention provided not only for all this*but founded 
Bureaus of Advertising and of Literature. 

All this came about by propositions of Mr. Nicholas Gonner, 
of Dubuque and Rev. Dr. Blessing, of Providence. Thus, though 
it was a Managers’ Convention the editorial and business forces 
harmoniously brought into existence a practical working scheme. 

A former convention many years ago adopted a plan of Roman 
correspondence. It ran well for a while. It failed through the dis- 
honesty of those who had agreed to take the correspondence but 
failed to pay for it. The President, Dr. Conde Pallen, now Editor 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, had to pay more than three hundred 
dollars for the delinquencies of the defaulters who, even while using 
the letters, were preaching civic and personal honesty and expound- 
ing thirty-two varieties of moralities for their readers. But the 
new Press Association President or other officer cannot be cheated 
that way. All who become members must pay ten dollars a year as 
dues. Those who agree to accept the News Service must pay not 
less than one hundred dollars as a sort of franchise fee and must 
pay the expenses of the news service every week. One week’s 
failure cuts off the service. Bishop Hartley, of Columbus, presented 
the Association with five hundred dollars. So you see it was a real 
business meeting. All meant business. The Advertising and Liter- 
ary Bureaus will be organized along similar business lines so as to 
promote the special features. 


Thirty of the papers represented agreed to take the News 
Service. It was believed that not less than fifty would codperate 
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when the Service began. So the Association starts well and so will 
succeed. Mr. Edward J. Cooney, of the Providence Visitor, must 
be considered the Founder. Mr. T. J. Carroll, of Columbus, like- 
wise merits praise for his endeavors which were so effective in 
arranging for the meeting and securing the splendid endorsement 
of the Bishop of Columbus. 

The next Convention will be held at Louisville two days prior 
to the Federation of Catholic Societies in August, 1912. Then the 
Association will become more compact and effective and more 
powerful for good. 


HOLLOW “HORROR!” 


The Catholic Standard and Times, October 1, 1910, declared: 
“ The feeling of horror which pervaded the breast of every Catholic 
who'read of the consignment of the corpse of a beloved priest, one 
of God’s holy annointed, to the waves of the ocean’’—and “ we think 
some steps ought to be taken to make the Anchor Line people aware 
of Catholic sentiment over the gruesome business.” 

“ Catholic sentiment” was expressed by many societies. 


Then the Standard and Times was given a big advertisement 
of the ANcHor Line, which without “ one palliating circumstance” 
accorded “ disrespectful treatment to the remains of a pastor who 
was the special pride of his own people.” 

A Line that did that ought not to be advertised in any Catholic 
paper, especially in that of the city whose priest was treated in that 
manner. 

“ RIDICULOUS.” 

The pretence that Religious Liberty was first understood and 
applied by Lord Baltimore and his colonists, we look upon as 
ridiculous, notwithstanding it is supported by names we cannot but 
respect. [Dr. Brownson’s Review, April, 1856. ] 


History records the actions of men, not of angels, and we ought 
to take their acts at their genuine face value regardless of the con- 
sequences to our own pet notions and theories. This is the only 
way to advance true historical study and to secure respect for our- 
selves as scholars and fair investigators. [The Pilot (Boston), 
March 13, 1909.] 
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A GEORGE WASHINGTON HATED “ POPERY”; ANOTHER BOUGHT HAMS 
BUT THE GEORGE FREED AMERICA. 


In November, 1650, one George Washington was charged be- 
fore the Bermuda Assizes with treason, for saying “the King has 
sould his subjects to Popery,” and “the King was a Rogue and de- 
served to be hanged seven years ago.” George Washington was 
found guilty but an appeal to England was granted. [Mag. Am. 
His., Mar., 1887, p. 197.] 

In the settlement of the estate of Dr. John Michael Browne, 
who died in Philadelphia, December 15, 1750, an account of Henry 
Lynch, of Barbadoes, against Dr. Browne was presented. It was 
dated April 5, 1750. Among the items charged was: 

1749, November 3. To Captain Washington for 1 ham, wt. 
11% lbs. @ 15 p. = 14.04. 

December 9. To George Washington for 1 ham, wt. 10 Ibs. @ 
I5 p. = 12.6. [RESEARCHES, 1906, Jan.] 

George Washington, of Virginia, did not make a voyage to 
Barbadoes until 1751 and then with his brother Lawrence. 

From a letter of Theodore Pargiter, London, August 2, 1654, 
it is learned that he had a cousin, John Washington, at Barbadoes. 
[Neil’s Virginia Carolorum, p. 257; N. E. His. Gen. Reg., Oct., 
1884. | 

Was the George Washington, of Bermuda, of 1650 any family 
connection of the George Washington, of Virginia, of a century 
later or of the George Washington, of Barbadoes? 

Were the George Washington, of Bermuda, 1650, the George 
Washington of 1749-50 of Barbadoes and the immortal George 
Washington, of Virginia, who visited Barbadoes in 1751, relatives 
in any degree? 

Possibly because “ when the Virginia Company sold the Ber- 
mudas to the Somer Islands Company they had to make good a 
deficiency of land by allotments in Virginia. By a paper filed at 
Whitehall (July 28, 1639) it appears that the consequent migration 
from the Bermudas was to lands “ situated between the Rappa- 
hanock and the Potowmeck.” 

There were several Washingtons in Stafford. Col. William, 
Lawrence, Robert—whom the General esteemed. The former he 
regarded as a relative apparently without knowing the relationship.” 
[Mag. Am. His., March, 1887, p. 197.] 
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THE NEW AMERICAN CARDINALS. 


The elevation of Archbishops Farley and McConnell to the 
rank of Cardinals was received with generous satisfaction because 
it was a recognition of numbers and of the fidelity of the Catholics 
of the United States. 

But though the announcement was pleasing yet it was a 
startling surprise in lacking the name of the great Archbishop of 
the West, the Most Rev. John Ireland, of St. Paul. Indeed, though 
there is no lack of goodwill towards those so highly honored, there 
is a sense of incompleteness because of the lack of the name of 
one who has been a tower of strength and a forceful factor in the 
public life of the Church in our country. From the reported ex- 
pressions of Cardinal Gibbons it is evident that he, too, felt the 
disappointment so general among all Catholics that the Church in 
the West had not been recognized. _ 

From the tone of our Catholic press it would seem that the 
great number of the faithful in the Archdioceses of New York and 
Boston, rather than, exclusively, the merits and worth of the 
appointees was the active source of papal recognition. Most likely 
so. Let us hope that numbers, and not wholly services, was the 
animating cause why Archbishop Ireland was not among those 
elevated to the Cardinalate. Certainly his care of the Church and 
zeal for its welfare have not been exceeded by his brethren of the 
East. His public life in the Nation has been protective of Church 
interests and its elevation among all men. Heé has been foremost 
and in concord with the course of Cardinal Gibbons. That has 
received unparalleled recognition. If it is numbers coupled with 
worth that guides in the selection it is no discredit to Archbishop 
Ireland that the Catholic population within the jurisdiction of his 
See equals not those of the two centuries old settlements. But in 
worth to the Church in its public life his merits far exceeds those 
appointed in the East. Their influence has been local but yet 
effective and wholesome. His has been general and National and 
covering the whole country and wherever its flag has gone. It is a 
tribute to the very general estimation of the favor in which Arch- 
bishop Ireland stands before the whole public—Catholic and Prot- 
estant—that on the reading of the appointments being made there 
was a general expression of surprise and the utterance of the 
query: Why was not Archbishop Ireland named Cardinal? Now 
why? 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


FROM BISHOPS. 


I don’t know any man among us who did more historical 
digging than yourself or who rescued more historical volumes from 
oblivion. [Bishop D. J. O’Connell.] 


Congratulations for all your good work. [Bishop J. Mc- 
Golrick. ] 


PRACTICAL APPRECIATION. 


I send $10 to show in a small way my appreciation of your 
great labors in behalf of Catholic historical truth, and knowing 
how very indifferent the majority of Catholic Americans are to 
reading any works bearing on Catholic history, thought perhaps my 
little subscription some aid in the great work in which you are 
engaged. Our people are not what one would wish them to be, 


especially in the study of Race and Faith. We are a little crude in 
the smelting process. Send me your future works. God bless you 
and your work. [Thomas R. E. Berry, Tacoma, Washington. ] 


“PRESERVING TRUTH.” 
“Your efforts in preserving truth, in the part that Catholics 
had in the martial, civil and religious development of the Country is 
worthy of all praise.” [Mrs. John Lilly, Memphis. ] 


APPRECIATED WHEN DEAD. 


Long may you live to do the good work. Your work will never 
be fully appreciated until you will have gone to your reward. [Rev. 
J. J. O'Connell, South Bethlehem, Pa. ] 


Brother Griffin is one of the most distinguished members of the 
Order. He has done more than any other living man to make known 
to the reading public the Catholic chapter in American History: 
[ Register, Feb. 25th.] ' 
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FROM LOUVAIN. 


May I join those who wish you well in subscribing for the 
New Volume or the Conwell History. May the Good God who. 
knows of your historical work and understands it perfectly and the 
disinterestedness of your views, bless you, and console you with 
good health and energy so that you may continue it for many years.. 
[Rev. P. Guilday, University of Louvain. | 


Jackson, Missouri, April 8, 1911. 

My dear Mr. Griffin:—It may seem almost an affront to offer 
my humble, yet sincere, tribute to you for what speaks for itseli— 
your successful and zealous work in the cause of Faith and Country ; 
in bringing forth, from the debris of perverted history and ignorant 
assertion, truths that will serve Church and Country in the future. 
I shall ever, while I live, be “ one of you” and bring to the attention 
of historical lovers the merit of your Researcues. If the young 
priests of to-day, especially in Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Missouri and Illinois had followed you, as I have, they would be 
able to understand how to follow leads that would explain why so 
many Protestants or Agnostics or preachers bearing the names of 
Murphy, O’Sullivan, O’Rourke, O’Connell, O’Donnell, Brennan and 
hundreds of more such names. Could you not touch these subjects 
sometime in the future, especially on the Kentucky “slaves” and 
“ convicts,” not to speak of the tens of thousands of Irish children 
of tender age who were kidnapped and sent to the West Indies and 
this country “on account of Faith and Fatherland”? I have ten 
thousand people in my parish, ninety per cent. of whom are of 
Irish extraction, with Irish names, who are either Protestant or 
Agnostic. Out of that number of people there are only a little over 
two hundred Catholic and the most of these of German extraction 
and mostly converts. Wishing you in advance the greater success 
coming to you and with the prayer that God will grant you a long 
and happy life in your noble work, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
° MicwHaeEv D. COoLtins. 


This testimony will be useful in the investigation of the 
“losses,” actual or alleged, of the Church in this Country. Father 
Collins shows there has been real loss in his section. 
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INDEFATIGABLE SEARCHER OF ORIGINAL RECORDS. 


Mr. James Connolly, author of “ The Magic of the Seas,” made 
this acknowledgment to the American Irish Historical Society : 

The fact that it is to the men who sedulously explore the depths 
of dusty and dismal National and State archives that the world is 
indebted for most of the historical truths that enable it to rightly 
know and understand the lives of men and nations is too little known 
and meagerly appreciated. I, therefore, wish to hereby acknowledge 
my indebtedness to that indefatigable searcher of original records, 
Martin I. J. Griffin, for the accuracy of the historical background 
of “ The Magic of the Sea.” Had our American Irish Historical 
Society conferred the honor that came to the present writer on some 
more worthy member, it might thus have evaded the responsibility 
of standing sponsor for some defects of artistic technique in the 
story. 

I can, however, trust the society’s kindness in dealing with such 
slight faults. For the rest, the work as a whole must stand on its 
own merits, or fall for lack of the very qualities that give life and 
endurance to all works of art. 

JAMEs CONNOLLY. 
Coronado, Cal., March 31, 1911. 


“The Magic of the Sea” is described as “a stirring romance 
woven around the adventures of Saucy Jack Barry.” 

Why do Barry’s admirers persist in calling him “ Saucy”—a 
term of opprobrium really when applied to Barry, whose character 
or actions do not justify the term. It is too flippant an expression 
to apply to a man so worthy of respect. Don’t lower his character 
in the estimation of those not of his Race or Creed. 


““ FATHERS” BARRY AND BROWN. 


Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, having firmly established 
Commodore John Barry (a native of Wexford, Ireland) as “ Father 
of the American Navy,” is now reminding the reading public that 
the “ Father of the Argentine Navy” was Adrhiral William Brown 
of Foxford, County Mayo. Irishmen have left their mark on South 
American history as on the history of our own country. [Sacred 
Heart Review, Sept. 23, 1911.] 
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Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, historian, has a hard time contradicting 
historical errors. Several of our contemporaries have recently de- 
clared that Father Carr of Philadelphia gave to Washington the 
title of “ Father of His Country.” Though Mr. Griffin has already 
denied this story several times he indites a personal letter to every 
editor who spins the old yarn still, reminding him he is wrong. 
[Catholic Advance, Wichita, Kan. ] 


““ WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE.” 


A well-deserved tribute to the famous Catholic historian, Martin 
I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, was the reception given him by the 
Charles Carroll General Assembly of the New York Knights of 
Columbus on March 2d at the large hall of the Tuxedo, Madison 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Mr. Griffin has done herculean 
work in making known to the reading public the Catholic chapter 
in American history. A distinguished galaxy of Catholic laymen 
were present including Dr. James J. Walsh, Supreme Court Justices 
Victor J. Dowling, Morgan J. O’Brien and John J. Delaney. 
Griffin’s biography of Commodore John Barry did much to give due 
recognition to the “ father of the American Navy.” [Columbian.] 


New York, April 23, 1911. 

One of the new lectures upon the lecture list of The Columbian 
Assembly for this year is “General Stephen Moylan, Catholic 
Revolutionary Commander,” to be given by Past Grand Knight and 
former District Deputy William F. P. Connor, of this city. 

His principal authority will be your book upon the life of 
Moylan. 

Thus you see, your researches and puttings forth of Catholic 
historical facts are constantly instigating new men to take up some 
of the studies and to present these facts, forcibly and vividly, to 
thousands of listeners, who, but for such lectures, would be totally 
unaware of the details. 

The knowledge of the effects of your labors will be a life 
pleasure to you, surpassing posthumous monuments of stone. 


Fraternally yours, 
Joun G. CoyLe. 
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WITH THE EDITORS. 
“ROCK OF FACTS AND RECORDS.” 


That “ rock of facts and records,” Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia, youthful and vigorous despite his sixty-eight years, 
received a hearty handclasp at every turn. His years wear lightly 
upon him, and jocose and brilliant, he made a pointed address at 
the afternoon session on Friday. Mr. Griffin declared that he now 
lives in the past, with the history of his delving, but his up-to-date 
suggestions proved that he is very much the man of the hour, when 
it comes to talking about journalism and American Catholic history. 
[Michigan Catholic Detroit, Aug. 31, I1911.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin will not, I trust, object to being called the 
grand old man of American Catholic journalism. And yet he is of 
that rare type who never become old. Though the years have 
whitened his locks, they have not dimmed his eye or left a quaver in 
his voice. His leonine head and handsome face brought back vivid 
recollections of that other young-old man with whom he often 


crossed pens—Father Cronin. May it be our privilege and pleasure 
to meet you at many a convention, Mr. Griffin! [Catholic Union 
and Times, Buffalo, Aug. 31, 1911.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin, the venerable editor of Caruoric His- 
TORICAL RESEARCHES, delighted the assemblage with a gently satiric 
talk on Catholic newspapers and readers generally. [Catholic 
Columbian, Sept. -Ist. ] 


“MOST VENERABLE.” 


The most venerable member attending the Catholic Press Con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, last week was unquestionably Martin I. 
J. Griffin of American-Catholic Historical Research fame, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Griffin was introduced to the convention by Chairman 
Cooney as “the grandpa of the convention,” and gave a very de- 
lightful reminiscent talk on his experience as a journalist away back 
in the “ fifties” and “ sixties.” 

Every delegate was delighted to meet the veteran journalist and 
historian, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, and his reminiscent talk before 
the convention proved full of interest. [New World, Chicago.] 


“ce 
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‘GRIFFIN TORE THE MASK.” 


The Chicdgo Citizen of November 5, 1910, in urging the erec- 
tion in that city of statues of “ Great Irish Americans,” says : 

“The real founder of the American navy, a man who before 
the Revolution had achieved an estimable reputation as a master 
mariner and citizen of Philadelphia, and whose heroic labors on 
land and sea were just as brilliant, and far more serviceable to the 
American cause, and more continuous than those of Jones, Captain 
John Barry, the first commodore of our navy, has never received 
the recognition due to his splendid public and private virtues. An 
Anglo-American named Buell wrote a romance which he called the 
‘Life of John Paul Jones,’ and the feather-headed American public 
accepted it as gospel truth. Fable triumphed while truth lay buried 
and neglected in the grave of John Barry, until Martin I. J. Griffin, 
of Philadelphia, tore the mask from the fraud and resuscitated the 
truth. But for one school boy or girl that has heard of Griffin’s 
‘Life of John Barry,’ a thousand have heard of Buell’s ‘ Life of 
John Paul Jones... Why? Because we loud-mouthed Irish have not 
got unity enough, and back bone enough, to bring down our fists 
and insist that the great Americans of our race shall receive the 


meed of honor that is due to them. Philadelphia, God bless those 
Irishmen in Philadelphia, is taking care of John Barry’s fame.” 


“DOING A ‘GREAT WORK.” 

“Catholics and the American Revolution.” By Martin I. J. 
Griffin. Vol. III. 

Nowadays when Mr. Griffin makes a statement in his special 
line of historical study, there is no one with the temerity to deny it. 
He always knows what he is talking about. He is thoroughly 
honest as becomes the historian worthy of the name, and he has not 
hesitated to come forth with a denial when writers with more zeal 
than knowledge have made claims for the Catholic side which 
research will not bear out. That he is wholly reliable is evidenced 
by the long and varied list of patrons who have made possible the 
publication of his historical work in such a fine manner. 

Every page of the book is full of interest to the Catholic reader 
especially. The author is doing great work for the Catholic cause 
and no historian of this period in American history can afford to 
ignore the findings of Griffin upon any disputed point. May he live 
long to continue his labors for the cause of truth. [Pilot, Sept. 9th.] 
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“ GRIFFIN’S INDEFATIGABLE WORK.” 


The April number of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL. 
RESEARCHES is devoted entirely to the part General Kosciuszko, the 
Catholic Pole, took in the American Revolution, and is another proof 
of Mr. Griffin’s indefatigable work in delving among old documents 
and papers to give to the world a true picture of those days. He 
prints the documents and letters and these speak for themselves. He 
styles General Kosciuszko “ The Father of the American Artillery 
service in the United States,” linking him with Barry, Father of the 
American Navy and Pulaski, Father of the American Cavalry— 
Catholics all of them. 

A remarkable paper is given in this account—a fac-simile of a 
will drawn up by Kosciuszko before leaving America. This docu- 
ment is on record at Charlottesville, Virginia, where it was probated 
by Thomas Jefferson, May 17, 1819. This is an unique page in 
American history and becomes doubly interesting, just now, as next 
month, at Washington, a monument to Kosciuszko, erected by 
popular subscription of the Poles of this country, will be unveiled. 
[R. C. Gleaner in Catholic Columbian, April 8, 1910.] 


We congratulate our good friend Mr. Griffin on the production 
of this excellent work [“ Catholics and the American Revolution,” 
Book III], which shows a wonderful amount of research on the 
part of the author. The book is nicely illustrated with a dozen good 
half-tone pictures, and there is not a line of uninteresting matter in 
its 400 pages. [National Hibernian, July, 1911.] 


“* FAITHFUL SERVICES.” 


The Parnell Building and Loan Association, No. 2, at its meet- 
ing on Monday evening, through T. M. Daly, Esq., presented to its 
late Secretary, Martin I. J. Griffin, a gold watch and diamond- 
studded charm in appreciation of his “ faithful services for twenty- 
one years” prior to his resignation of the office. Mr. Griffin has 
been secretary of building associations for forty-three years, no 
other being known to be so long identified with these co-operative 
institutions. Addresses were made by several associates of Mr. 
Griffin. Refreshments were served and Mr. E. M. Tyrrell sang. 
Mr. Griffin is succeeded as secretary by Dr. William L. J. Griffin. 
[Standard and Times, June 21, 1911.] 





With the Editors. 


“4 BRONZE MONUMENT.” 


A book just received from the author, Martin I. J. Griffin, 
premier Catholic historian of America, reminds me that Mr. Griffin 
has had a discouraging time of it publishing his valuable historical 
works. His latest book from his careful and prolific pen is Volume 
III, of “ Catholics and the American Revolution.” It is really an 
invaluable document—but how many Catholics will buy it and read 
it? How many bought Griffin’s excellent life of John Barry? Are 
not his Histor1cAL RESEARCHES published at a financial loss? For- 
tunately—for us—Martin I. J. Griffin is not dependent on his liter- 
ary productions for his living; else he would be forced to turn to 
more profitable fields, and we would be deprived of much that is 
priceless in the way of historical information. No; this able man 
devotes his time to his work for the love of Truth. Some day we 
will be building a bronze monument to him! 

Mr. Griffin made a rather disheartening statement recently 
regarding the Catholic book market. According to his word, sixty 
years ago there were more Catholic books of all kinds bought and 
read than there are now. Look at the Catholic papers of the ’fifties, 
he said, and see there, four and five columns of advertisements of 
works suitable for Catholics. “ People must have bought or pub- 
lishers would not have continued advertising,” Mr. Griffin remarked. 
If anybody accustomed to making unconsidered statements spoke 
thus, it would not attract much attention; but coming from Mr. 
Griffin, the most exacting and correct Catholic writer in the country, 
the statement is alarming. [Mrs. S. M. O’Malley in “ UNDER THE 
Lrprary LAMP” in several papers. ] 


“* PATIENT RESEARCH.” 


“Catholics in the American Revolution,” by Martin I. J. 
Griffin (Vol. III), contains voluminous correspondence and mem- 
oranda relative to Count Pulaski and General Kosciuszko, together 
with a mass of interesting information, the result of patient research, 
relative to a number of other Catholics who gave. their lives and 
fortunes to wrest the colonies of North America from the selfish 
grasp of the English Crown and its unscrupulous Ministers. The 
book is embellished with many interesting and well-finished plates. 
(Published by the author.) [Standard and Times, June 21, 1911.] 
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MEDALS PRESENTED THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY 
PIUS IX. 


_ At the June meeting of the Columbian Assembly, Knights of 
Columbus, of New York City, a communication from Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, the well-known Catholic historian, author, 
and Knight of Columbus, was read, stating that in 1848, Pope Pius 
IX had presented a set of medals to.the City of New York and 
asking for their present location. The chairman read a report show- 
ing that they had been accepted by the Board of Aldermen in a 
series of resolutions and remained for some years at the City Hall. 
They are no longer there, and have been placed in some other build- 
ing, probably the Lenox Library, now consolidated with the New 
York Public Library. A committee consisting of Historian Peter J. 
Breen, D. D. John F. Keller of Greenwich Council and P. G. K. 
William F. Hooley of Star of the Sea Council was appointed to 
visit the library and report at the next meeting. 


““ PALM OF SUPERIORITY.” 


“Catholics and the American Revolution,” Volume III, by 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, is a book that should find its 
way into the homes of all who are interested in the all-important 
part played by Catholics in the Revolution. One thousand copies of 
Volume III have been issued by the author—there should be 50,000. 
When it comes to questions of historical accuracy, the palm of 
superiority will be awarded to the painstaking, industrious and 
indefatigable Martin Griffin, of Philadelphia. [Catholic Columbian, 
April 21, 1911.] 


THE FIRST. 


The principal feature of the meeting of the Philadelphia Total 
Abstinence Union, on May 16th, was the visit of Right Rev. Mon- 
signors James P. Turner, D.D., V.G., Chancellor, and Philip R. 
McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, who came in the in- 
terest of the Catholic High School for Girls. Monsignor McDevitt 
said that the first contribution for the school from an individual 
came from an original member of the Union, Martin I. J. Griffin, 
and the first from any organization came from the Union itself, and 
he therefore bespoke their renewed sympathy and co-operation now, 
since the work had actually begun. [Standard and Times.]} 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 


In THe ResearcHEs for 1897 (p. 65) and for 1907 (p. 324) 
accounts were given of THE ROMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT 
which General Howe, the British Commander, authorized to be 
organized while Philadelphia was in possession of the British. Since 
then it has been learned from Col. C. E. Godfrey, who is compiling 
a Roster of the British-American officers of the Revolution, that on 
May 23, 1778, the enlisted strength of the Roman Catholic Volun- 
teers was 197 men and on August 24, 1778, it was 173 men. On 
October 25, 1778, this Regiment was reduced, most of the officers 
retired and the men were transferred to the VoLUNTEERS OF IRE- 
LAND, whose maximum enlistment on September 15, 1779, was 627 


men. 

Rev. Ferdinand Farmer of Philadelphia was Chaplain of the 
Roman Catholic Regiment. He was present at the muster on May 
23, 1778. The Rolls show he resigned on 11th of the following 


July. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Clifton, commandant, was a Phil- 
adelphia Catholic—“ an English gentleman of an Irish mother,” as 
Father Farmer spoke of him, March 2d, 1778, when writing to a 
priest in London, he stated: “ Your British General on arriving 
here upon my waiting on him proposed the raising of a Regiment 
of Roman Catholic Volunteers. They desire me to be Chaplain, 
which embarrasseth me on account of my age and several other 
reasons.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Clifton ‘commanded the Roman Catholic 
“ Battalion” when it left Philadelphia when the British evacuated 
the city, June 18, 1778. It fought at Battle of Monmouth under the 
Hessian General Knyphausen. When the army got to New York 
the Battalion was merged into the Volunteers of Ireland. Col. 
Clifton was retired October 25, 1778, and does not appear to have 
further engaged in service, but to have remained in New York City 
where he died on June 16, 1780. 

Gaine’s New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury of Mon- 
day, June 19, 1780, announced: “ Friday last departed this Life in 
an advanced age Lieut. Col. Alfred Clifton, of the Roman Catholic 
Volunteers. He was of an ancient British Family, and had been 
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many years in the Service of His Prussian Majesty and the Emperor 
of Russia.” 

From the manuscript records of the Corporation of Trinity 
Church, New York, the Chief Clerk supplies this entry—record 
from Volume I, page 84: 

“June 17th, 1780: Colonel Clifton, age 75 years, a Stranger, 
buried in Trinity Church yard, died of decay.” 

Thus closed the career of one who, if he had taken the side of 
the American “ Rebels,” would have had an honored memory 
among us. But view not too harshly those who “ served their King.” 

The location of the grave of Col. Clifton is unknown, but in 
Trinity Church graveyard his remains and those of Major Lynch 
lie unknown and unhonored. May their souls be at rest. 

Major John Lynch was retired the same day as Col. Clifton— 
October 25, 1778. He died in New York, July 24, 1782. 

The Royal Gazette, New York, Saturday, July 27, 1782, an- 
nounced: “On Wednesday the 24th inst., departed this life in the 
forty-third year of his age, Major John Lynch; he was descended 
from a very ancient family in the Kingdom of Ireland, and his death 
is most sincerely regretted by his relation and friends. His remains 
were on Thursday evening attended to Trinity Church by the 
gentlemen of the army and many respectable inhabitants of this city, 
and interred in the family vault of Mr. Thomas Lynch, with the 
usual military honours.” 

On July 30, 1782, Thomas Lynch, merchant and nearest kin, 
was appointed Administrator of his estate. [N. Y. His. Soc. Col., 
1903, p. 404. ] 

That Major Lynch and Col. Clifton were buried in the ground 
of the Trinity Episcopal Church does not indicate that they were 
not Catholics. Many, known to be Catholics, were buried there, as 
there was no Catholic church or cemetery in New York City. 

On Sunday, October 2, 1911, I visited Trinity Church graveyard. 
No “ vault of Thomas Lynch” was discovered or known to those 
connected with the church. It probably occupied space now covered: 
by the church building erected after the Revolution—the original 
church being destroyed by fire. 

' The Comptroller of the Corporation of Trinity Church writes: 
“ We find on our records the interment of a Major Lynch in Trinity 
Church Yard, July 25th, 1782, but there is no record of the remains 
having been placed in the vault of Thomas Lynch and there is no 
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vault in the churchyard under that name; probably the interment 
was in a separate grave. There is no gravestone or monument of 
any kind designating the grave of Major Lynch.” (Oct. 13, 1911.) 

Edwin Goodwin, Ensign of the Catholic Volunteers, made a 
will dated July 20, 1778. It was proved October 19, 1778. [N. Y. 
His. Soc. Col., 1900, p. 47.] 

So he died, probably, not many days prior to the latter date. 

Captain Martin McEvoy, dismissed from the Roman Catholic 
Volunteers, afterwards received a commission in the LoyAL AMERI- 
cAN Rancers. A journal of his, covering about thirty days, is on 
file in the English archives. [C. E. G.] 

The Surgeon of the Roman Catholic Volunteers was John 
Fitzgerald. His name, as such, does not appear in Rivington’s 
Army List for 1778, nor in that of Cameron for 1779. 

Who knows anything about him? 

Other officers of THE RoMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT are men- 
tioned in records in the Public Record Office, London, thus: 

Captain Martin Hanley, born in Ireland; came from the West 
Indies. 

Captain Thomas Yelverton, born in Ireland; volunteer in the 
army. Captain Yelverton’s name is given as Silverton in Riving- 
ton’s Army List of 1778, but in all papers in the American Papers in 
the Royal Institute in London it is uniformly given as “ Yelverton.” 

Lieutenant John Peter Eck, born in England; occupation, 
farmer. 

Ensign John Nowlin, born in Ireland; occupation, farmer. 

There is record of a pension to Elinor, widow of Captain 
Nicholas Wiergan, who died before the close of the war. 

Patrick Tonry, whose house, three doors above Market in Sec- 
ond Street, Philadelphia, was a recruiting station for Loyalist Regi- 
ments, left Philadelphia with the British in June, 1778. He took up 
his abode in Brooklyn. He died early in 1783. Letters of Adminis- 
tration on his estate were granted to Matthias O’Connor, of Bed- 
ford, Kings County, on April 1, 1783, on the renunciation of Mary 
Tonry. Patrick is described as of “ Bedford, Kings County.” [N. 
Y. His. Soc. Col., 1903, p. 404.] 

THE RESEARCHES hopes, through the good will and kindness 
of Col. Godfrey, to publish the roster of the officers and privates of 
Tue RoMAN CatTHOoLic REGIMENT or Battalion. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 


In the RESEARCHES for 1907, page 339, was given an account 
of The Volunteers of Ireland, also organized by the British. In- 
formation in addition thereto has also been related by Col. Godfrey: 

“William Barker was the Chaplain of THE VOLUNTEERS OF 
IRELAND.” 


He certainly was not a priest who had been serving Catholics 
in this country at any time. Nor has his name been discovered among 
the priests of England. The probability is that he was a layman. 
That was not unusual during the Revolution. It is of common 
occurrence now-a-days with various secret orders. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, which reached its maximum 
enlistment of 627 men on September 15, 1779, were reduced Novem- 
ber 19, 1782, when the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
sailed from Charleston for Ireland, where they were incorporated 
in the 105th Regiment December 25, 1782, to date from March 21, 
1782. 

The Revolution succeeded. That makes it meritorious to have 
been engaged in it as a “ Rebel.” All are to be honored who upheld 
the Liberties of America. But a study of the history of the Revolu- 
tion beyond the school books and under the surface shows the great 
division of sentiment that existed among the people and how even 
families were divided into Loyalists and “ Rebels.” No true under- 
standing of the war can be had from our popular histories. The 
more one studies the great event the less is his antipathy to the 
Loyalists, and the more judicious his estimation of the Patriots. 
Truly it was a most wonderful event. It may be an unending study 
for those who take it up for investigation. Little is ever said in 
our histories of those who served in the British-American Regi- 
ments to the number of at least 25,000; more numerous, it is be- 
lieved by many, than were the native-born American Patriots. The 
Rolls of the Regiments will soon be available. This will give an 
opportunity to family genealogists to discover ancestors who were 
opponents of American Liberty as upheld by the Patriots. So it 
may be expected that Sons and Daughters of the American Loyalists 
will be organized. Why not? A transcript of the rolls containing 
22,000 names is being procured by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. . 
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“STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” KEY AND CHIEF JUSTICE 
TANEY — DID TANEY MAKE A_ PRE-NUPTIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH HIS WIFE? 


Francis Scott Key, who wrote “ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
on the back of an old envelope during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, was a Catholic, married into the family of Chief 
Justice Taney, another Catholic, and whose descendants to-day 
in Maryland are all Catholics. [Catholic Bulletin, St. Paul, Sept. 
16, I911.] 

We wonder if that snarling whelp whose vile and puny intel- 
lect evolves the filth that appears weekly in that hideous sheet 
called the Menace, ever heard that Francis Scott Key, of deathless 
fame, who wrote “ The Star-Spangled Banner” on the back of a 
torn envelope, was a loyal son of the Catholic church and even 
believed in the Pope. Shot and shell and British treachery had 
no terrors for that Catholic hero. He married into the family of 
Chief Justice Taney, another Catholic by the way, whose descen- 
dants are to-day among the most ardent admirers of the Pope and 
the American Hierarchy—the Menace, Walker and other snarl- 
ing whelps to the contrary notwithstanding. [Western Catholic, 
Quincy, IIl., Sept. 29, 1911.] 

Key was not a Catholic. He did not marry into the Taney 
family. It was Roger Brooke Taney who married into the Key 
family. 

Taney was a Catholic but Catholics should not prattle so much 
about him. A priest once wrote THE RESEARCHES: “ We ought to 
follow in your footsteps and endeavor to destroy the false gods our 
careless leaders are worshipping. I am getting up a little article 
on Taney for my own private delectation and the edification of a 
few of the faithful, and the farther I go in his history the less 
enthusiasm I feel.” 

Taney married Anne Phoebe Charlton Key, sister of Francis 
Scott Key, on January 7, 1806, at the residence of his bride’s parents 
in Frederick County, Maryland, and her birthplace. The Hornet 
of Frederick, Maryland, on January 14, 1806, announced the mar- 
riage this way: 

Marriep: On the 7th instant by the Rev. Mr. Dubois, Roger 
Brooke Taney, Esq.; Attorney-at-Law, to the amiable Miss Anne 
Key, Daughter of Gen. Key, of this County. 
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“ The Rev. Mr. Dubois” was the Rev. John Dubois, the founder 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College and later Bishop of New York. So the 
ceremony was performed by a Catholic Priest. 

By an ante-nuptial agreement, expressed or implied, all issue 
of the marriage were, if boys, to be brought up Catholics. If girls 
they were to be trained as Episcopalians, the religion of their 
mother. There were six children—all girls. Judge Taney was not 
blessed with male issue. 

That’s the record made by a grandniece, Mrs. Charlton Morgan, 
of Lexington, Ky., in The Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia, March, 1900, page 241. Also by his 
great-grandson, Rev. Roger Brooke Taney Anderson, O.H.C. to 
THE RESEARCHES. 

James R. Randall, author of “ Marytanp! My Marytanp!” 
writing to the Catholic Columbian of November 16, 1907, said: 
“Chief Justice Taney, it seems, married a Protestant woman, but 
somehow, made a compromise with her; the boys born of this 
union were to be reared as Catholics, the girls as Protestants. A 
descendant of his is one of the ‘ monks of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost at Mount Calvary Episcopal Church, Baltimore.’ ” 

That descendant is a great-grandson of the Chief Justice. He 
is the Rev. Roger B. Taney Anderson, O.H.C., of the Order of the 
Hoy Cross, an Episcopalian Order. He resides at the Monastery 
of the Holy Ghost at West Park, New York. 

He wrote the ReseEarcHES, October 4, 1911, saying: “ Mrs. 
Morgan was quite right about Chief Justice Taney. There was a 
pre-nuptial agreement between Chief Justice Taney and Miss Key, 
whereby the sons were to be brought up Roman Catholics and the 
daughters Episcopalians. You say that such a tradition existed 
during the lifetime of the Chief Justice—the strongest evidence of 
which is the fact that the daughters were all Anglicans and that 
their descendants are all Anglicans with the one exception, Roger 
T. Taylor, whose mother submitted to Rome. He is or was alive 
the last I heard of him. He is a great-grandson also. I am a great- 
grandson, having the name of my illustrious ancestor.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. A. L. Taney, of Chester Heights, Pa., 
a Catholic, whose husband was a nephew of Judge Taney, writes 
RESEARCHES, saying: “On one occasion he asked his uncle if it 
was true that he had made a pre-nuptial agreement with his wife 
and his reply was he could not do so as a Catholic.” 
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While the reply was not a direct contradiction of the report 
that he had made such an agreement, it implies as much. That the 
belief existed during his lifetime and that his nephew asked him 
about its truth indicates the family tradition that he had made such 
an agreement. Perhaps this arose from the mother raising all the 
girls as Episcopalians and that, too, seemingly without protest from 
Judge Taney. 

Where were the girls baptized? 

Rev. William J. Kane, Rector of St. John’s Catholic Church, 
Frederick, Maryland, writes: “ All the children of Justice Taney 
were daughters and were all baptized in the Protestant Church. 
One of them became a Catholic.” 

C. M. Gilpin, Esq., the Register of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Frederick, writes: “I have examined the church records but am 
unable to find any record of the baptism of any children of Judge 
Taney.” (Oct. 4, 1911.) 

So where were the children baptized? 

One returned to the Faith of her father. Her son, Roger T. 
Taylor, if alive, is the only descendant of the Chief Justice who can 
be numbered among the “ admirers of the Pope ‘and the American 
Hierarchy.” 

Judge Taney died October 12, 1864, in Washington and was 
buried in the Catholic graveyard at Frederick, Md. His wife died 
of yellow fever at Old Point Comfort, Va., September, 1855, and 
was buried in a Protestant cemetery. 

An examination of the case, again, as oft before, and many 
times to come, illustrates the usual results of mixed marriages, in 
this case to the utter discredit of a much-lauded Catholic. But it is 
not an exception, save as a most prominent example, of the way 
these old-time Catholics of Maryland have been going on mixing 
and muddling. Judge Taney made his choice. We know the effect 
and result. History fixes his status religiously. Let us not be 
puffed with pride that we Catholics had Taney, one of us, for Judge 
of the Supreme Court of our country. He is not to be numbered 
among our Catholic Worthies. 

The following from the Catholic Advance of Wichita, Kansas, 
of October 14, 1911, relates to a daughter of Mr. Key: 

“Our bright contemporary the Western Catholic notices that 
Francis Scott Key, the author of the “ Star Spangled Banner” was 
a Catholic. This is an error. He was not a Catholic. His daughter, 
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Madame Key Blunt, well known to the writer, was a convert to the 
Church and lived in Paris and Rome. During the last French 
rebellion when Archbishop Darboy of Paris and several priests were 
shot and killed by the Communists and when priests and nuns were 
imprisoned and exiled, Madam Key Blunt, holding aloft the Ameri- 
can flag, led the sisters of the Sacred Heart through the streets of 
Paris, defying the cut-throats, to a place of safety outside of the 
city. Her confidence in the protection of the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” as well as her bravery, news of which was cabled to this 
country, excited the admiration of everyone. Her daughter was a 
member of the Sisterhood and her only son was a lieutenant in the 
Carlist army in Spain.” 

THE RESEARCHES adds to the above that Mrs. Ellen Key Blunt 
was the author of a poem entitled, “ THE SouTHERN Cross,” which 
was printed in the Baltimore Daily Republican. For doing so the 
paper was, on September 11, 1863, suppressed by General Schenck. 
Beale H. Richardson and son, and Stephen J. Joyce, its proprietors, 
were sent South. 


DEATH OF REV. ROBERT MOLYNEUX. 
[Poulson’s Advertiser, Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1908. ] 
GEORGE-TOWN (CoL.), Dec. 9. 

Died early this morning at the advanced age: of seventy-two 
years, the Rev. Mr. Robert Molyneux, President of the College of 
this town and formerly for many years pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, where his memory is still 
revered by those who were the witnesses and objects of his pastoral 
solicitude. To a sound understanding, impréved by the attentive 
study of religion and useful literature, he united a heart without 
guile, untinctured with one stain of malignity; undesigning himself, 
he never suspected duplicity in others. Having passed his days in 
the regular discharge of his sacred and social duties, he died with 
that peace of mind and confidence in his Redeemer which he had 
constantly maintained through life. ; 


I hope it will be some day given to me with the help of God to 
propagate afar the very holy name of Jesus and His Gospel. [Co- 
lumbus. ] 

Columbus died 20 May, 1506. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOL TAXES. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

In your report of the flag presentation ceremonies at St. 
Edward’s it is stated that William A. Hayes, Esq., set forth the 
financial burden borne by Catholics in maintaining their schools 
and the saving thereby of millions by the public. He “ expressed 
the hope that our non-Catholic citizens would see the injustice of 
this and on their own initiative see that Catholic schools get a share 
of the school taxes paid by Catholics.” 

Did Mr. Hayes really say that? He probably did, because it is 
the usual “Catholic” attitude. When did Mr. Hayes ever know 
those guilty of “injustice” taking “the initiative” in redressing it? 
Isn’t it always those who suffer the “ injustice” who take “ the 
initiative” in seeking a redress thereof? Besides, it is a question 
whether Catholics would be a bit better off in money if their 
“ schools got a share of the school taxes paid by Catholics.” Then 
the conditions on which they would get it are important. Public 
money is destructive of faith. Fix that as an essential point in the 
consideration of such matters as getting public money. There are 
many points worthy of consideration in respect to the subject Mr. 
Hayes presented, and on some Catholics would be divided. 

But there is one point Mr. Hayes did not speak of and on which 
Catholics are not divided. Just think, every child who attends St. 
Edward’s School has been counted in the school census by our city 
authorities and reported to the State authorities at Harrisburg. The 
State will pay the city authorities a certain pro rata for all the chil- 
dren reported by the city. So the city every year gets money from 
the State for every child in our Catholic schools, for every one of 
the over 55,000 pupils we Catholics educate at our own expense. 
For five years I have been calling attention to this matter, but all 
seem to be afraid to take “ the initiative” about that “ injustice.” 
Not a Catholic society in the city to whom the matter has been 
presented dares to take it up. 

Mr. Hayes is a prominent officer in the Knights of Columbus. 
Instead of expecting what never happened in all history, let him 
“take the initiative” in getting that organization to consider the 
real injustice of the city getting money from the State for the pupils 
in our schools. Let Mr. Hayes take “ the initiative” in behalf of his 
own parish school. 

September 23, 1911. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir— The best way to avoid any dispute about the appropria- 
tion for schools” would be, in addition to the proposition you make, 
“to separate the taxes for schcol purposes from all other taxes,” 
to apportion the school taxes for public schools and to distribute 
the State’s appropriations for schools to all schools having pupils 
counted in the city’s census of school children from 6 to 16 years 
of age. 

As it is now, the city gets from the State an appropriation for 
the whole number of children counted by the city in its school 
census and reported to the State. The latest figures I know of show 
241,000 children of school age reported to the State and $932,000 
paid by the State to the city, which it places in its treasury and uses 
as it pleases, but as the city votes money for schools it may virtually 
be said it votes the State’s money as part of its whole sum for the 
schools. Thus, while it reports 175,000 children in the public 
schools, it gets the State’s money for 241,000, or 66,000 more than 
it educates. Of that number the Catholic public schools have 
50,000. So the city is getting money from the State. for school 
purposes beyond the number it instructs. Then, from the five-mill 
tax paid by the taxpayers for school purposes the State adds 
$932,000 or more yearly. 

I have not the figures available, but is the city giving the schools 
the sum received from the State in addition to the taxes paid by the 
city taxpayers? If not, then the schools are being wronged or the 
taxpayers are being wronged, as well as all who are instructing the 
66,000 children the State pays for, but the city is not instructing. 

The wrong in any of these cases ought to be remedied in the 
new code, but it does seem a rank injustice for the city to get a 
State appropriation for 66,000 children it has nothing to do with. 
As many over 14 years may be employed, yet be counted in the 
school census, these and those in private or in sectarian schools 
doubtless make up the 16,000 over the 50,000 children in the 
Catholic public schools. 

A fair way would be for the State to pay for the number of 
children taught by the public, sectarian or Catholic public schools. 
It is education the State pays for. Those who give it ought to get 
the pay. 

MartIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Wildwood Crest, N. J., July 18, 1910. 
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LUTHER AND THE BIBLE. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20, IQII. 
Editor The Pennsylvania-German: 


From an article on “The Gutenberg Bible: the first book 
printed with movable type,” by Hon. James B. Laux, of New York,. 
in your issue for June, 1911, I take this extract (p. 339, 1. 16-34): 
[See letter following of Rev. Dr. Ganss.] 

To these statements I make this reply: 

Two important statements in the article are: First, that “ Thou- 
sands of priests of the Church before the Reformation never saw a 
copy of the Scriptures, much less enjoyed the possession of one.” 
This statement is successfully answered, not only by Catholics, but 
even by Protestant writers. Thus the Rev. Dr. Cutts, a Protestant, 
says: ‘‘ There is a good deal of popular misapprehension about the 
way in which the Bible was regarded in the Middle Ages” (“Turn- 
ing Points of English History,” p. 200). Another fair-minded 
Protestant writes: ‘ The notion that the people in the Middle Ages 
did not read their Bibles . . . is not simply a mistake; it is one of 
the most ludicrous and grotesque blunders” (Church Quarterly 
Review, October, 1879). Dean Maitland, in his famous volume, 
“The Dark Ages,” shows the wonderful familiarity of the people 
of these ages with the Bible. He was a Protestant historian, and 
his work is a classic. Now, the Reformation began in the year 1517; 
Luther’s translation appeared in 1532. The Hon. James B. Laux 
states that “ thousands of priests of the Church before the Reforma- 
tion never saw a copy of the Scriptures.” What does the Protestant 
Maitland tell us? He tells us of the abundance of (not merely 
manuscripts of the Bible, but) printed editions of the whole Bible 
before Luther was born, and therefore some little time “ before the 
Reformation.” Maitland takes up the fairy tale which forms the 
second statement of Mr. Laux. Mr. Laux says: “ The accidental 
discovery of a complete copy of one by Luther in the monastery at 
Erfurt . . . notwithstanding diligent search,” etc. This discredited 
fairy tale of the Protestant historians D’Aubigne and Milner is thus 
treated by Maitland, who says: “ Really, one hardly knows how to 
meet such statements, but will the reader be so good as to remember 
that we are not talking of the Dark Ages, but of a period when the 
press had been half a century in operation; and will he give a 
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moment’s reflection to the following statement, which I believe to be 
correct, and which cannot, I think, be so far inaccurate as to affect 
the argument? To say nothing of parts of the Bible, or of books 
whose place is uncertain, we know of at least twenty different 
editions of the whole Latin Bible printed in Germany only before 
Luther was born. These had been issued from Augsburg, Stras- 
burg, Cologne, Ulm, Mentz (two), Basil (four), Nuremberg (ten), 
and were dispersed through Germany. I repeat, before Luther was 
born.” So much for Germany. Maitland goes on to say that the 
Bible had also been printed.“ in Rome . . . at Naples, Florence and 
Piacenza; and Venice alone had furnished eleven editions. No 
doubt we should be within the truth if we were to say that besides 
the multitude of manuscript copies not yet fallen into disuse the 
press had issued fifty different editions of the whole Latin Bible, to 
say nothing of Psalters, New Testaments or other parts. And yet, 
more than twenty years after, we find.a young man who had received 
“a very liberal education,’ who ‘had made great proficiency in his 
studies at Magdeburg, Eisenach and Erfurth,” and who, neverthe- 
less, did not know what a Bible was, simply because “ the Bible was 
unknown in those days.’” This most laughable of legends about 
Luther’s discovery of the Bible has long since been ridiculed to 
death amongst historians. Those who will read D’Aubigne or 
Milner, however, will accept it unawares. 


Respectfully, 


MarrtIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 
Editor THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistorRICAL RESEARCHES. 


Rev. Dr. H. G. Ganss, of Lancaster, also sent a reply, as 
follows: 
St. Mary’s Rectory, 


LANCASTER, PA., June 17, IQII. 
Editor of The Pennsylvania-German: 

Will you permit me to call your attention to a glaring error 
that appears in the article “ The Gutenberg Bible” by the Hon. 
James B. Laux in the June number? On page 339 he says: “ Some 
conception of the gigantic force exerted by the invention of movable 
type in the distribution of knowledge may be had in the well-known 
fact that thousands of priests of the Church never saw a copy of the 
Scriptures, much less enjoyed the possession of one. The accidental 
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discovery of a complete copy of one by Luther in the monastery at 
Erfurt, fragments of which he had only seen previously, notwith- 
standing diligent search, marked the beginning of Luther’s revolt 
against the tyranny and teaching of the Church of Rome. If the 
Bible were so rarely found in monastic libraries, universities and 
churches, how much worse off must have been the laity and humble 
worshipers.” 

This assertion, though still religiously detailed in Sunday school 
and church library literature, is out of all accord with up-to-date 
historical writing, and has long since been relegated to the domain 
of the legendary by all Protestant writers of critical value and 
honest scholarship. The undersigned has given this precise subject 
considerable study, written rather extensively on it, and pardonably 
claims a fair knowledge and familiarity with it. To enter into a 
circumstantial account of it would fill a good-sized volume and is 
out of line with the scope of your magazine. I may be pardoned to 
quote from the two most recent lives of Luther—the one still in 
progress of publication, the other fresh from the press. Dr. Mc- 
Giffert in his “ Martin Luther and His Work,” now appearing 
serially in The Century, maintains with scholarly honesty that if 
Luther was ignorant of the Bible “ it was his own fault.” He con- 
tinues: “The notion that Bible reading was frowned upon by 
ecclesiastical authorities of that age is quite unfounded.” (Page 
373.) Dr. Preserved Smith, whose “ Life and Letters of Martin 
Luther” was published on June 6th, makes this statement: “ The 
young monk was chiefly illumined by the perusal of the Bible. The 
book was a very common one, there having been no less than one 
hundred editions of the Latin Vulgate published before 1500, as 
well as a number of German translations. The rule of the Augus- 
tinians prescribed diligent reading of the Scripture, and Luther 
obeyed this regulation with joyous zeal.” (Page 14.) 

If the writer of the article desires further information on the 
subject of the Bible before Luther’s translation (1521-1532) it will 
give me pleasure to furnish date and imprint of seventeen German 
editions which preceded it, and a good-sized bibliography of eminent 
Protestants, Luther specialists, who distinctly disavowed the writer’s 
attitude. 

As to the assertion that the discovery of the Bible “ marked the 
beginning of Luther’s revolt,” it is so novel, even unique, that it is 
the first time I encountered it, though I have no less than thirty 
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lives of Luther, from Melanchton’s original life or appreciation, 
prefixed to the second volume of the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 
works, 1546—down to the latest literature on the subject. 

I ask you to publish this, which I hope will be found untinged 
with any controversial animus, in the interest of historical truth. 


Yours respectfully, 
(Rev. Dr.) H. G. GAnss. 


ALMOST EYE-BLIND HISTORIANS AND POETS. 


It is singular that two of our best historians were almost blind. 
Prescott—*“ this man almost blind, working patiently year after 
year in his Boston library and slowly committing to the press his 
beautifully written volumes”—his Ferdinand and Isabella, his Con- 
quest of Peru, his Conquest of Mexico, his Charles V, his Philip II, 
which were published from 1837 to 1858. 

Parkman had, as he described, “an extreme weakness of sight, 
disabling him from writing his own name except with eyes closed ;” 
after 1851 he describes his condition: “The condition of the sight 
has so far improved as to ‘permit reading, not exceeding on an 
average, five minutes at a time. By reading that amount and then 
resting for an equal time, this alternative process could generally be 
continued for about half an hour, then, after a sufficient interval, it 
would be repeated, even three or four times in the course of the day. | 
It was thus that large parts of his literary monument were pre- 
pared.” [A. B. Hart.] 

Many historians with full eyesight have been mind-blind. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, though a poet, may also be ranked 
among the historians by his “ Evangeline” and other poems of his- 
torical merit. He, too, was eye-afflicted. On November 24, 1843, 
he wrote to Ferdinand Freilgrath, the German lyric and patriotic 
poet, saying: 

“T have been deprived entirely of the use of my eyes, with an 
affliction of the nerves, . . . as I have not yet recovered any farther 
than to be able to sign my name. But, nevertheless, eyes or no eyes, 
engaged I was and married I am. I could see clearly enough for 
that,—married to the very Mary Ashburton, whose name was Fanny 
Appleton and is Fanny Longfellow. We were married on the 16th 
of July last and have been married ever since.” 

Miss Appleton was the original of “Mary Ashburton” im 


“ Hyperion.” 





DEATH OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 


On November 10, 1911, Almighty God was 
pleased to call to Himself the Editor of the 
‘*‘RESEARCHES’”’. 

On Tuesday morning, preceding his death, 
Mr. Griffin was apparently in his usual health. 
He had on the preceding Sunday night lectured 
at the American Catholic Historical Society before 
St. Luke’s Guild, a society of Catholic physicians. 
His subject was ‘‘ Dr. Michael Brown, the First 
Catholic Physician in Philadelphia’’. On Tues- 
day evening, after returning from the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, where he had gone to hear the 
returns of the city elections, he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis while standing in his bedroom. At 
intervals during the next three days he was 
conscious and spoke to those gathered at his 
bedside. He died Friday evening, November 1o. 
The funeral was held on Tuesday morning. 


Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated at the 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy by his son, Rev. 
Martin I. J. Griffin, Jr. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan. Most Rev. Edmond 
F. Prendergast, Archbishop of Philadelphia, gave 
the Absolution. Interment was made at Holy 
Cross Cemetery. 


For the present the ‘‘RESEARCHES” will be continued 
by the undersigned, as Mr. Griffin left such a mass of material 
ready for publication. Should there be, however, any of his 
patrons, who have paid in advance for 1912, who would like to 
have their money refunded, it will be done. Those who are 
indebted to Mr. Griffin will confer a great favor by remitting 
the amount due. 

WILLIAM L. J. GRIFFIN 
PHILOMENE GRIFFIN 
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